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“FOR THE _ BLOOD IS THE LIFE”? 
THE GREAT ra LARGEST SALE 


BLOOD OF ANY 


PURIFIER ~ WORLD-FAMED MEDICINE 


RESTORER. Ce aa T a) THE worvo. 


For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, it cannot be too highly recommended. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin and Blood Diseases and scores of all kinds, it is a never-failing and 
permanent cure. It Cures Old Sores. Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs. Cures Scurvy Sores. 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers. Cures Glandular Swellings. Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on 
the Face. Cures Blood and Skin Diseases. Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck. 
Clears the Blood from all impure matter, from whatever cause arising. 

As this mixture is pleasant tu the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most 
delicate constitution of either sex, the Proprietors solicit sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

Sold in Bottles 2s. od. each, and in cases containing Six times the quantity, 11s. each, sufficient 
to effect a permanent cure in the great m ajority of long-standing cases. BY ALL CHEMISTS AND 
PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS throughout the world, or sent on receipt of 33 or 132 stamps 
by the Proprietors, THE Lincou.n & MIDLAND CouNTIEs’ RUG CoMPANY, LINCOLN, 


(TRADE MARK “BLOOD MIXTURE.”) 












































THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 











These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all 
ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE, 
and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT is unequalled 
for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. Possessed 
of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of curing most 
complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 

N.B.—Advice Gratis at 78, New Oxford Street, late 533, Oxford Street, London, daily between the 

hours of t1 and 4, or by letter. 


OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA 


(ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS), 
The best and only certain remedy ever discovered for Preserving, 
Streng thening beautifying, or Restoring the 


HAIR, WHISKERS, OR MOUSTACHES, 
And l’reventing them Turning Grey. 
PRICE 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. PER BOTTLE. 
C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 


22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
And all Chenists and Perfumers. 
For Children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a magnificent 
head of hair, prevents baldness in mature age, and obviates the use of 








dyes and poisonous restoratives. 

EF RANCISCAN CONVENT oF THE 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 
Lortobello Road, Bayswater, W, 


Under the special patronage of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster, 








The Religious of this Community receive a 
limited number of young ladies for education. 
The terms for the course are £50 per annum, 
which comprises all the usual branches of a 
sound English education, in which Latin, 
French, German, and every kind of needlework, 
are included. Music, drawing, and dancing are 
extras. The recreation grounds are spacious, 
MEDICAL PROFESSION and the locality a most healthy one. Children 

remaining at School for the Summer Vacation 
cate SCARLET FEVER, are taken to the sea-side. 
ARK, LONDON. For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess 
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ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, 


OLD HALL, WARE, HERTS. 


PRESIDENT—THE RIGHT REV. P. FENTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—REV. WILLIAM LLOYD. 





The College is situated within thirty miles of London, on the main road to Cambridge. The 
nearest station is Standon (about a mile and a quarter distant) on the Great Eastern Railway. 


The courses of studies are variously adapted for (1) candidates to the priesthood, (2) those who 
are destined for the learned profession or for careers involving competitive examinations, and 
(3) those who are intended for commercial life. 

For the COMMERCIAL or MODERN division great stress will be laid on précis writing, short- 
hand, mental arithmetic, and English composition. 

For the CLAssICAL and SCIENTIFIC division the College is affiliated to the London University. 


ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
(Adjoining the College). 


PRESIDENT—THE RIGHT REV. P. FENTON. 


An experienced matron superintends all that relates to the health and comfort of the children. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE RIGHT REV. PRESIDENT. 





MOTTINGHAM HOUSE, 


MOTTINGHAM, NEAR ELTHAM, KENT, 
TWELVE MINUTES WALK FROM ELTHAM STATION. 
(Removed from Blenheim House, Lee). 
Establishment for the Preparation of Candidates for the Examinations for admission to the 
ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH; ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, SANDHURST. Also for 
the MILITIA, PRELIMINARY, LITERARY, AND FINAL EXAMINATIONS, 


PRINCIPAL . ‘ - REV. E. VON ORSBACH, 
Late Tutor to their Highnesses the Princes of Thurn and Taxis. 


TUTORIAL STAFF: 
Higher Mathematics. : . G. Merrit Reeves, Esq., M.A.; 13th 
Wrangler, 1873; late Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Mathematics . ‘ . J. A. Pease, Esq., and C, Simpson, Esq. 
Classics : Latin and Greek ; The Principal. 
English : Language and History . J. A. Prout, Esq., B.A. Oxon. 
French Language . ‘ . . Mons. Victor Lemaire, M.A. Licencié- 
és-Lettres, Paris. 
German Language . ‘ ° . The Principal. 
Sciences: Geology, Physics, and 
Chemistry ; ‘ ‘ ‘ Professor J. Morris. 
Geography: Physical . : ‘ The Principal and J. Morris, Esq. 
= Political . ‘ . The Principal. 
Drawing : Geometrical, Freehand, 
and Perspective ‘ j 7 J. A. Pease, Esq. 
Preliminary Subjects. ‘ ‘ The Principal and C. ay ag Esq. 
Drill and Fencing . ‘ Sergeant F. Myers, R.M.A., Woolwich. 


The pupils have. the grictiags of daily Mass in the house. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL. 
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Hon. Secretaries. 
REV. W. H. COLOGAN, Lilystone Hall, Ingatestone. 
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Hon. Treasurer. 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION = = = TEN SHILLINGS. 











PUBLICATIONS NOW ON SALE. 


OLD SERIES, ONE PENNY EACH. 
True Wayside Tales, First and Second Series, pp. 36 each. 
Lingard Papers, pp. 40. 

English and Irish Martyr Papers, pp. 36. 













NEW SERIES. 
Primary Education. By Rev.Father SpLaine (Second Edition) pp. 32, 1d. each. 
Positivism, pp. 12, 1d. each, 2s. 6d. per 100. 

The P.P.P.: A Tract on Thrift, pp. 4, 4d. per doz., 1s. per 100. 


Little Rosary Book (Illustrated), 12d. each, 3s. 6d. per roo: 
The same in sheets for distribution as Rosary Ticket, 1d. each, 













”? 


6d. per 100. 
Short Indulgenced Prayers On Card, %4d. each. 
Preparation for Confession, for Little Children \ 4d. doz. 2s. 6d. 
Short Morning and Night Prayers per 100. 


Advice of Leo XIII. to Catholic Youth, pp. 8, 14d. each, 2s. 6d. per 100. 


*.* List of cheap and good Books, suitable for distribution, sent on application 
with stamps for postage. 


Address—18, West Square, Southwark, S.E. 
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M. H. GILL AND SON'S LIST. 


BOOKS FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE. 








Month of the Sacred Heart; or, Practical Meditations for each Day of the 
Month of June. By the Abbé Ber110ux. Translated from the Sixth French Edition by 
LETITIA SELWYN OLIVER. 32mo, cloth, Is. 

The Dove of the Tabernacle; or, the Love of Jesus in the Most Holy 
Eucharist. By Ven. Archdeacon KINANE, P.P. Twenty-ninth Edition. 18mo, cloth, 
Is. 6d. 

The Angel of the Altar; or, the Love of the Most Adorable and Most Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. By Ven. Archdeacon KINANE, P.P. Sixteenth Edition. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 

The Spiritual Bouquet to the Sacred Heart of Jesus; or, the Little 
Month of the Sacred Heart. Bya Father of the Society of Jesus. Translated from the 
French by a Priest of the Ancient Order of Mount Carmel. With Photographic Frontis- 
piece. Royal 32mo, wrapper, 4d.; cloth, gilt edges, Is. 

Devotion to the Sacred Heart. By the Rev. Rozerr J. Carvery, S.J. 
18mo, cloth, gilt edges, Is. 


Le Sacré-Cceur de Jésus, D’Apres St. Alphonse de Liguori; ou Médi- 
tations pour le mois du Sacré-Cceur, pour l’heure sainte et pour le premier vendredi du 
mois. Par le Pere Saint-Omer, Redemptoriste. 32mo, cloth, red edges, 2s. 


A Novena in Honour of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. By Le P. Pierre- 
JOSEPH DE CLORIVIERE, S.J. Translated from the French. 18mo, cloth, Is. 


A Short Memoir of Esterina Antinori, a Child of the Sacred Heart. 
Translated from the Italian by Lapy HERBERT. Fcap 8vo, cloth extra, Is. 6d. 


Emmanuel: a Book of Eucharistic Verses. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. By Rev. 
M. Russet, S.J. 18mo, wrapper, 6d.; larger Edition, fine paper, fcap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 





The Charity of the Church. A Proof of her Divinity. From the Italian of 
his Eminence CARDINAL BALUFFI. With an Introduction by Rev. DENIS GARGAN, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A Grammar of Gregorian Music. With numerous Exercises and Examples. 
By the Very Rev. WILLIAM J. CANON WALSH, D.D., President of St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. 6d. 

Linda’s Misfortunes and Little Brian’s Trip to Dublin. By Ciara 
MULHOLLAND. Feap 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

Gems for the Young. From favourite Poets. Edited by Rosa MULHOLLAND. 
With Six Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

* Also in six series, cloth extra, Is. each; cloth, red edges, 6d. each. 

Irish Pleasantry and Fun: a Collection of the Best Humorous Tales by 
CARLETON, LOVER, LEVER, and other Popular Writers. With Sixteen Coloured Illus- 
trations by J. F. O’Hra. New and Cheaper Edition. Quarto, fancy boards, 3s. 6d. 

The Lectures of a Certain Professor. By the late Rev. JoseEpH FARRELL, 
C.C. Crown 8vo, cloth, extra, 3s. 6d. 


An Introduction to the Devout Life. By St. Francis pe Sates. New 
Edition. Carefully revised and compared with the latest French Edition. Royal 32mo, 
cloth, Is. 


Ireland Ninety Years Ago. Being a New and Revised Edition of /reland 
Sixty Years Ago. Fcap 8vo, wrapper, Is. 


*,* Complete Catalogue will be sent } gat, and yon free, on application. 


M. H. GILL AND SON, 


50, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
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In One Volume, large post 8vo, cloth, pp. xxxvi. 632, Price 12s. 6d. ; or bound in two parts, 
cloth, Price 13s. 


THE LIFE AND MARTYRDOM OF ST. THOMAS BECKET. 


By Father JOHN MORRIS, S.J. Second and Enlarged Edition. 


** Such lives as these, which take hold of you by the cords of Adam, are well calculated to 
draw men on by degrees to a love for religious and spiritual reading.” —Z-xtract from the Bishop of 
Salford’s Pastoral on Spiritual Reading. 


BURNS and OATES, Granville Mansions, Orchard Street, London, W. 
and 63, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





RECORDS OF THE ENGLISH PROVINCE OF 
THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


BY' HENRY FOLEY, 3&.j. 


THE Editor begs to inform the literary and antiquarian public that a revised reprint of the second 
volume of this series, which had become exhausted, has been issued to enable purchasers to obtain 
complete sets. 

This extensive work, in eight thick demy Svo volumes, contains much information about 
Catholic affairs in the: sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and is probably the fullest record 
extant of the sufferings of Catholics, and the working of the odious penal laws, including Oates’ 
Plot and the Revolution of 1688. The history embraces all the English counties, with numerous 
biographies of martyrs and confessors, portraits and notices with pedigrees of old Catholic families, 
whilst the seventh volume (in two parts), presents the entire English Province from 1622 to 1773, 
and a complete alphabetical Co//ectanea, with short biographical and genealogical notices of all its 
deceased members, from the earliest date to the present time, and a Chronological Catalogue of the 
Irish Members of the Society from the year 1556 to 1814. 

Price to Subscribers, 21s. each. Apply to the Editor, 111, Mount Street, London, W.; or 
Mr. Stanley, Roehampton, S.W. To non-Subscribers, through Messrs. Burns and Oates, publishers, 
Orchard Street, W., 26s. each net. for Vols. I. Il. IV. VI. and VII. (parts 1 and 2), and 30s. each 
net. for Vols. III. and V. 


Now ready. Price 2s. 6d. including postage. 
MANUAL FOR THE USE OF THE 
SODALITIES OF OUR LADY 


Affiliated to the Prima Primaria. 


The Manual contains a Translation of the Rules of the Prima Primaria, the Little Office of the 
Immaculate Conception in Latin and English, the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, the Office for 
the Dead, and various Hymns, Prayers, &c., suitable to Sodalists. 


THE ORDER FOR THE DEDICATION OR 
CONSECRATION OF A CHURCH. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ROMAN PONTIFICAL. 





Price 1s. 6d. 


JAMES STANLEY, MANRESA PRESS, ROEHAMPTON, LONDON, S.W. 
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Burns and Oates’ New List. 


BOOKS ON THE SACRED HEART FOR JUNE. 


Glories of the Sacred Heart. By H. E. CarpinaL MANNING. 4th edition,6s. 

Imitation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. In four books. New edition. 
By Rev. Father ARNOLD, S.J. With a notice of the Author by the Rev. MATTHEW 
RusseLL, S.J. 4s. 6d. and other bindings. Ditto, antique elegant, with six beautiful 
engravings and clasp, £1 5s. 

Guard of Honour of the Sacred Heart (Tickets), per 100, 1s. 

Account of the Origin and Object of the Devotion. 1d. 

Print of the Association of our Lady of the Sacred Heart, with Devo- 
tions, 3d.; ditto, 1d. 

Guard of Honour (Dial), 2d. 

Novena, per 100, Is. 

Thirty-three Tickets for each Friday in the Month. 4d. 

Devotions for. With photograph, borders, &c. 3d. 

Devotions to the Sacred Heart for the first Friday of every Month. 
Translated from the French of P. HUQUET, Marist, by a Sister of Mercy. Cloth, gilt, 
red edges, 2s. net. 

Manual of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 2s. and other bindings. 

Blessed Sacrament, Novena and Devotions for. 1d. 

Month of the Sacred Heart, containing three Novenas, and a ‘Triduum for 
all the days of the Month of June. By Father ALEXIS LEFEBVRE, S.J. 2s. 6d. 

Month of Reparation to the Sacred Heart of Love. 4d. 

Child’s Month of the Sacred Heart. 4d. 

Novena to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. By St. ALpHonsus. 4d. 

Oratory Devotions to the Sacred Heart. 2d. 

Festival of the Sacred Heart of Jesus (Clifton Tract). 1d. 

Devotions for each Day of the Week. 2d. 

Jesus Crucified, Sacred Heart of 4d. 

Jesus Consoled, Sacred Heart of. 3d. 

Act of Consecration to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 1s. 6d. per 100. 

Tickets for June. 4d. per packet post free. 





A BEAUTIFUL OLEOGRAPH OF 


“THE SACRED HEART,” 
’ 
By DE BELLEY. 
23 by 18, 7s. 6d. 
20 by 15, 5s. 
The following is a copy of a letter received from Mgr. Nocella : 

‘* The Holy Father Pope Leo XIII. has received with great pleasure, through the hands of the 
undersigned, the painting of the ‘Sacred Heart’ which has been offered him ; and from the bottom 
of his paternal heart he has granted the pious artist the Apostolic Benediction as a sign of heavenly 
graces.” 


Post free. 


(Signed) CHARLES NOCELLA, 
Secretary of Latin Letters, 


STATUES OF THE SACRED HEART. 





4 ft. high, in strong composition, decorated and gilded nis »» 8 te © 
5s ft. 6 in. high, in strong composition, decorated and gilded ~ Oe 1.0 
re] Oo 5 I 8 





Granville Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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THOMAS BAKER, 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL BOOKSELLER, 


1, SOHO SQUARE, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Established 1849. 





Commentaries on the Bible; Works of the Fathers, Schoolmen, and Church Historians ; and 
Books for the Clergy generally. 
Catalogues of Selections published periodically, and sent fpost-free on application. 
LIBRARIES AND SMALLER LOTS OF BOOKS PURCHASED. 





AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE, YORK. 
CONDUCTED BY THE BENEDICTINE FATHERS. 


Students prepared for Matriculation, Preliminaries, &c. Apply to the Very Rev. 
the Prior. 





CONVENT SCHOOL, MARK CROSS, 
NEAR TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

The SistERS OF THE Hoty CHILD Jesus, from St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, conduct 
a BoarpDING SCHOOL at this Convent, where the Pupils receive, besides a careful 
religious training, a solid English Education, including French, Drawing, and the 
various kinds of Needlework. 

The pension is £18 per annum, or £6 per Term, payable in advance. 
Music, #1 10s. per Term. Entrance Fee, At 1s. 


VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


Exclusively Clerical Tatlors. 





The only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 
dress of the Catholic Hierarchy. 


47, Berners Street, London, W. 





PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 


DUBLIN, 1865. PARIS, 1867, HONOURABLE MENTION INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 3862. 
VIENNA, 1873. 


BOOK BINDING, 


In the Monastic, Grolier, Maioli, and Illuminated Styles, 


In the most superior manner, by English and Foreign Workmen. 





JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
36, CATHERINE STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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MOUNT ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, 


CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 


IN 








Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 

This College provides a thoroughly sound classical and commercial education 
at a very moderate Pension. ‘The course of studies is directed to Matriculation 
at the London University. The College is situated nine miles from Sheffield, 
seven miles from Chesterfield, and one mile from Eckington Station (N.M.R.). 

For particulars apply to the Rector, Rev. JoHN CLayron, Mount St. Mary’s, 
Chesterfield ; Rev. PETER GALLWEy, 111, Mount Street, London; Rev. JAMES 
CxiarkE, 8, Salisbury Street, Liverpool; Rev. W. Lawson, Portsmouth Street, 
Manchester ; Rev. THomas Hit, Trenchard Street, Bristol. 


ST. CHARLES’ COLLEGE, 


ST. CHARLES’ SQUARE, NOTTING HILL, W. 





Founded by H. E. the Cardinal Archbishop, and conducted by the Oblates of St. Charles, 
assisted by competent Professors. 


For particulars apply to the Rector, the Very Rev. R. Butler, D.D. ; the Very 
Rev. Father Superior of the Oblates of St. Charles, St. Mary of the Angels’, 
Bayswater; or the Very Rev. Canon Johnson, D.D., Archbishop’s House, 


Westminster. 
The Oblate Fathers take charge of the moral and intellectual training of the 


Day Scholars equally with that of the Resident Students. 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, OSCOTT, 
ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 





STUDENTS ARE PREPARED FOR THE ARMY, THE NAVY, AND THE PROFESSIONS. 
For Terms, &c., apply to the President, as above. 


ST. GEORGE'S COLLEGE, WEYBRIDGE. 


Under the direction of the Josephites, 


(A Congregation exclusively devoted to the Teaching of the Upper and Middle Classes). 

This College HAS REMOVED from CROYDON TO WEYBRIDGE, to the seat of the 
late Lord Kilmorey. 

‘©A demesne of great beauty, pleasant woods and lofty heights” (Black’s Guide to Surrey), 
beautifully sheltered by a belt of evergreens. The Estate is in a favourite locality, surrounded by 
private parks, and contains Farm, Kitchen-garden, Bakery, Swimming-bath, Gymnasium, Cricket 
and Football Field, with Pavilion. An important addition was made in 1878 to the Mansion, and 
the whole Establishment has been fitted up with all requisites for a First-class College. 

The PRINCIPAL FEATURE OF THE COLLEGE will be as heretofore, the care given 
to the teaching of Modern Languages. A Large Staff of Masters permits personal supervision and 
individual training. The Course of Studies comprises all the subjects of a Classical and Liberal 
Education, and is divided into three Departments : 

CLASSICAL, MODERN, and PREPARATORY. 
Junior Boys occupy a separate building. 
The College is within five minutes’ walk from Addlestone Station, which is reached in about 


thirty-five minutes from Waterloo or from Clapham Junction Stations. 
For further particulars apply to the Very Rev. L. O. PoWELs, C.J., President, St. George’s 


College, Weybridge. 
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THE ABBEY SCHOOL, 


FORT AUGUSTUS, INVERNESS-SHIRE. 













. The mountain air and mild climate of Fort Augustus render this school 
very suitable for delicate boys. 







. The Curriculum is designed to impart to the sons of gentlemen a Liberal 
Education, while the discipline aims at fitting them for the world. 


NS 







3. The Studies are conducted by Fathers of the Benedictine Order, assisted 
by Lay University Masters. 







4. French is taught by a Frenchman who thoroughly understands English 
and has had much experience with English boys. 







5. German, as an optional substitute for Greek, forms part of the ordinary 





course. 






6. The Doctor of the locality visits the school regularly twice a week. 





7. A Matron superintends the Wardrobes and sees to the requirements of 





the smaller boys. 







ST. BENEDICT’S HALL. 


In connection with the Abbey School a HALL has been opened for 
the reception of young men between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one 
















years who wish to pursue more advanced studies or prepare for one of the 
learned professions or for any special examinations. 





The following persons lecture in the Hall: 


The Very Rev. FATHER PRIOR. 

Dom ELPHEGE Copy, Sub-Prior. 

Dom MIcHAEL Barrett, O.S.B. 

Dom OswaLp HunTErR Brairr, O.S.B., M.A. Oxon. 

Dom MartTIN WALL, O.S.B., M.A. Cantab. 

W. E. Poynter, Esq., M.A., L.L.M. Cantab. 

W. Brices, Esq., B.Sc. London. 

Herr Cart Max MULLER, Royal Conservatorium, Wiirtzburg. 
Monsieur Bourceat, Certificat d’Etudes Classiques de Paris. 





For Terms, &c. apply to Very Rev. Prior VAUGHAN; 0O.S.B., address 
as above. 























Our Lady of Oostacker. 


—>— 


SOME three miles outside the city of Ghent lies a little village 
which has of late earned for itself a name throughout the 
Christian world: not by reason of any battle fought there, or 
any man of literary genius or military renown whom it can 
claim as having issued from its precincts, but because it has 
pleased Almighty God to give to a sanctuary of our Lady 
there a share of the wonder-working power of Notre Dame de 
Lourdes. It is in fact called “ Lourdes en Flandre.” It possesses 
a grotto and fountain something like that of Lourdes. The 
statue of our Lady which crowns the grotto is a reproduction 
of that of Notre Dame de Lourdes. A Gothic church has been 
built there as at Lourdes, and thither too there resort crowds 
of pious pilgrims in search of health of soul and body, and 
graces temporal and spiritual in their various necessities. 

The village where all this is taking place bears the name 
of Oostacker, and the pilgrimage to Our Lady of Oostacker, 
though its pilgrims are chiefly from Belgium and the neigh- 
bouring parts of France, promises to be, next after Lourdes, 
one of the most famous places of pilgrimage in Europe: its roll 
of wonders, worked at our Lady’s intercession, though as yet 
small compared with those of its prototype, is nevertheless very 
considerable, and some of them are, as miracles, unsurpassed 
by any even of the miracles of Lourdes. 

It was on the morning of the 14th of May (Ascension Day) 
that we started from the Azcienne Abbaye at Tronchiennes on a 
pilgrimage to Oostacker. The fresh soft green of early spring 
covered the earth with virginal brightness. Nightingale in the 
hedgerow and lark at Heaven’s gate chanted the beauty of the 
cloudless morn, as across the green meadows and along the ever- 
present dykes, and over the frequent bridges, we made our way 
into the city of Ghent. It was an hour when almost perfect 
silence reigns in every English town and village, but the simple 
folk of Flanders were already on their way to early Mass, or 
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even, their devotions over, were hieing them home to prepare 
for the duty or pleasure of the day, while the booming of the 
bells of St. Bavon and the churches of the city told of the festal 
day and of the piety of those who dwell there. Yet Ghent is 
esteemed “ Liberal,” as Belgian cities go. The commune or muni- 
cipality are Liberal, and the artisans of Ghent, like those of most 
manufacturing cities, are prone to independence. They are skilful 
labourers, these workmen of Ghent, famous for their manu- 
facture of cotton goods (cofonnades) and for their spinning (f/a- 
ture), able moreover to undersell the English manufacturer by 
reason of low wages and cheap provisions, and of their general 
thrifty and economical character. They accuse, I know not how 
truly, the English merchants of buying their wares and passing 
them off as of English make, though this charge at least suggests 
that public opinion must ascribe to the English manufactured 
article some sort of superiority which obtains a better price for 
it than for the Belgian-made rival. Ghent is also famous for 
its ecclesiastical statuary, at once effective and cheap, rather 
brightly coloured perhaps, and sometimes a little angular, but 
in excellent taste and indicating that instinctive perception of 
the beauty of things sacred which is one of the heirlooms of a 
Catholic nation. 

Passing through Ghent, and crossing its bridges not a few (in 
all it has, unless my memory deceives me, one hundred and six 
bridges over its interminable canals), we at last emerged once 
more into the open country, past the suburb of St. Amand, 
whence a slanting and rather circuitous road leads on to the 
outlying village of Oostacker. If we were early—as Englishmen 
count earliness—the pious pilgrims of Oostacker were there long 
before us. A batch of nearly two hundred had arrived that 
morning at 4.30 from a village at some little distance, in order 
that, with true Belgian punctuality, they might be in good time 
for the Mass at 5.0. As we approached the shrine, the usual 
frequenters of such places of piety began to gather around our 
path. In Belgium, and still more in the neighbourhood of such 
a place as Oostacker, everything is pious, and the mendicant 
does not beg by a request for alms (except as an interpolated 
petition or one made vicariously by children who waylay your 
path), but expresses his necessities by a more fervent and 
vociferous recitation of the beads which he is supposed to be 
saying all day long in favour of the charitable passer-by who 
has relieved his necessities. At length arrived at the spot itself, 
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we made our way to the Jesuit residence, where the politeness 
of the Fathers allowed me to say Mass at the high altar of their 
beautiful church. Even though it was not one of the usual Masses, 
and though Mass at such an hour was unexpected, the church 
was at least half full, and there was a fair sprinkling of com- 
municants. At Oostacker confessions go on all day long, and 
Communion until an hour which is late for Belgian folk. Mass 
and breakfast over, we paid our first visit to the grotto, which 
had already gathered round it a crowd of pilgrims, praying, 
saying their beads, inspecting the grotto, and drinking of the 
water which flows there in close imitation of the miraculous 
spring which keeps up its constant stream at Lourdes. From 
the shrine we passed to the church, to see with our own eyes. 
the gifts innumerable offered in gratitude for healing and favours. 
of all kinds received from Our Lady of Oostacker. What a 
wondrous sight it was! Two large cases filled with all sorts 
of jewellery, gold chains and rings and lockets and watches, 
bracelets and necklaces, and trinkets of every kind, pearls and 
diamonds, amethysts and rubies and emeralds—all presented 
in honour of Our Lady of Oostacker. So great was the value 
of the jewels and the gold, that a sordid and mercenary 
Englishman, viewing the costliness of the gifts, exclaimed : 
“Why you might start a jeweller’s shop with all that is here!” 
But these were but a part of them. Many of them had been 
melted down for the service of God, and now form a magnificent 
and weighty chalice of pure gold. Rubies and emeralds are set 
alternately round the stem, and amethysts around the foot. 
I do not venture to state its value, lest perchance I should 
exaggerate. Other gifts have been made into a monstrance, also. 
of pure gold and of good design, with little crosses and pendants 
of diamonds adding to its brilliancy and costliness. Its esti- 
mated value was eighteen thousand francs. It was a fit tribute to 
her who is “above rubies, more precious than gold and fine gold.” 
But these are not all. Another magnificent testimony to Our 
Lady of Oostacker stands in the sanctuary. A general sub- 
scription throughout Eastern Flanders has presented to her a 
banner which is one of the finest in the world. It is made of 
rich blue silk, covered over with solid embossed work of silver. 
In the centre is the figure of our Lady surrounded by rays of 
glory. Two angels are crowning her Queen of Heaven, silver 
clouds roll beneath her feet and cherubs around sing her praises, 
while the rest of the banner is adorned with various designs all 
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wrought in silver and with a number of medallions on which are 
inscribed the names of the pious donors. It is a magnificent 
work of art, worthy of the generous spirit of Catholic Belgium. 

If any one should have any misgiving as to the reality of 
the cures, another enormous case is filled with er vofos in silver 
and other metals, representing in many instances the particular 
part of the body cured: heads and arms and legs and hands and 
feet tell of the wonders wrought in these different limbs, while 
mothers express their gratitude for their children’s cure by 
embossed figures of babies in swaddling clothes or of infants 
of an older growth. In very many cases the er voto consists 
in a heart, I suppose to testify to the love and heartfelt gratitude 
of the giver. 

The greater proportion of all the gifts and records of thanks- 
giving have been given anonymously. It is comparatively few 
of those who have been healed who are willing to give their 
names. While we were at table in the presbytery, the lay- 
brother brought into the Superior of the House a little box con- 
taining a gold necklace and locket, with no inscription or mark 
of the donor save the simple words, Pour une Guérison. A short 
time previously a little child came to the House with a box 
on which was written, Pritre de ne pas ouvrir en présence de 
l'enfant. When she was gone and the box was opened, it was 
found to contain a watch and chain of considerable value. 

We must continue our sketch of our day at Oostacker. After 
we had seen the chief treasures of the church, we sauntered 
round the park in company with the good Father who acted as 
our cicerone. By the time we had returned and had prayed at 
the shrine, the bell began to ring for High Mass, and we turned 
our steps to the church. It was well filled, in spite of the 
frequent attendance at previous Masses. Among those present 
were a confraternity from Alost and the Congregation of the 
Children of Mary at Antwerp. The members of the Alost 
Confraternity had undertaken to be responsible for the music, 
which was very good, and a priest from the seminary at Alost 
sang the High Mass. 

Mass over, we once more paid a visit to the shrine, and 
returning to the church found the Children of Mary from 
Antwerp gathered around the altar, while the Superior of the 
mission, who had formerly been their director at Antwerp, was 
preaching to them a sermon in Flemish, which I have no doubt 
was well suited to kindle their devotion to God’s holy Mother. 
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We then enjoyed the hospitality of the good Fathers at their 
mid-day repast. 

Dinner over, we found the crowds around the grotto 
greater even than before. It was quite a gala day, and 
one full of consolation to those whose reminiscences of 
gala days are the pagan and often degraded holiday-making 
of a Protestant country. In Belgium olzday means holy day 
and the very amusements of Belgium are religious. The aimless 
wandering to and fro of English holiday-makers is changed at 
Oostacker into a very practical going to and fro from our Lady’s 
shrine to the altar where dwells her Divine Son, and again from 
church to shrine to make the Stations of the Seven Dolours, 
which form a little rural promenade in rear of the grotto, while 
instead of mere empty chaff and ribald talk, the sweet sound of 
united prayer rises to Heaven, as the beads are said or the 
fervent petitions of individual worshippers offered to the holy 
Mother of God. 

But two o'clock draws near, and this is the hour fixed for the 
first Benediction service in the church. A dense throng fills it to 
the very doors, marked by the simple piety of Belgian folk. 
Another choir has volunteered sweetly to chant our Lady’s 
praises, and Le Sadut lasts near an hour, and at the end the 
building is fuller than ever. We once more make our way to 
the shrine, which is now the centre of an ever-moving, constantly 
praying multitude. Groups here and there say their beads 
together, others are singing, and a little crowd are filling their 
bottles with the sacred water of the fount, so much so that it is 
with some difficulty that we secure a little to drink. But it is 
time for our departure, and reluctantly we bid farewell to the 
good Fathers. There is to be another Benediction at four, which 
we heard next day was still more crowded than the one we 
witnessed. As we leave the sounds of a band meet our ears, and 
we witness the approach of an organized pilgrimage. First the 
village Curé, followed by the boys and men of the parish; then 
the village band ; after this M. le Vicaire, followed by the girls 
and women. Often the pilgrims will thus walk for twelve or 
fourteen miles, starting at 2 or 2.30 a.m., in order to hear Mass 
or receive Holy Communion at early dawn. On our way back 
we meet a stream of wayfarers still making their way to 
Oostacker, to spend there their half-holiday, and the road now 
more than ever resounds with the mingled piety and importunity 
of poor cripples and beggars, who at frequent intervals take up 
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their station to solicit the alms of the holiday-makers and 
pilgrims. 

But it is time to lay before my readers a short sketch of 
the origin and history of the devotion to Our Lady of Oostacker. 
In the village of Oostacker is the estate and chateau of the 
Marquise de Courtebourne. It has the Flemish name of Sloot- 
endriesch, and is mentioned in a MS. more than one thousand 
years old respecting the Abbey of St. Bavon. The owners suffered 
in the troubled times of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and the castle was demolished. Rebuilt when peace was restored 
to Flanders, we find it in 1751 in the possession of Francois 
Baron de Plotho. It was this nobleman’s son and heir who 
laid the foundation of the fortunes of Oostacker. In his 
early youth he relinquished his wealth and position to enter 
the Trappist monastery. But his health was unequal to the 
severity of the life, and he was compelled to return home. 
His heart, however, was at La Trappe, and when after his 
parents’ death the Trappists were expelled from France, he 
generously offered them a home at Slootendriesch, and set 
about the enlargement and reconstruction of his chateau in 
order that it might become a Trappist monastery. But the 
enemies of God in France succeeded in stirring up in Flanders 
something of their own spirit, and the housing of the good 
monks had to be abandoned. But workmen and materials 
were all there, and so the young Baron completed the 
mansion as it is at present. Not for himself, however, for 
though he practised the most generous hospitality as became 
one of his rank and position, and simply kept open house for 
priests who were exiles or in danger, yet his own personal 
habitation was not the luxurious mansion, but a little hut which 
he built for himself on the spot where the Grotto of our Lady 
now stands. He called it his “Hermitage,” and the grove 
of trees hard by the sanctuary still bears the name. There he 
spent whole days in prayer and meditation ; there he slept on a 
miserable pallet which a beggar would have disdained; there 
he lived on the most frugal fare, drinking nothing but water; 
there he used to kneel for hours before his crucifix crying out 
continually, “ Penance! Penance!” There he took the discipline 
to blood while he recited the Penitential Psalms, watering the 
ground with his tears of contrition. No wonder that such a 
spot received a benediction from on High: it was sanctified 
by the prayers, the tears, the penances of this holy man. He 
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had sown the seed which is now bringing forth continual fruit 
to the honour and glory of God. 

He died in 1811, at the age of fifty-eight, and the estates 
came into the hands of his sister, who had married the Marquis 
of Courtebourne. Their only child inherited it, and his widow, 
the present Marquise de Courtebourne, has the happiness of 
being the owner of this favoured spot. 

The good works and prayers of the Baron de Plotho above 
mentioned seemed for a time to have brought no special graces 
on the spot, save in the piety and virtue which distinguished those 
that dwelt there. But God, who does not always bestow His 
gifts at the time when men would have expected them, was but 
waiting for an opportunity of consecrating the dwelling-place 
of the holy hermit. It was in 1870 that the good Marquise 
bethought her of building, on the spot where the hut of the 
Baron had stood, an aquarium and artificial grotto. An architect 
of Ghent designed it, and it was constructed according to his 
plans. Before it was finished, the Curé of Oostacker was one 
day visiting it in company with the Marquise. A happy thought 
occurred to him. ‘ Madame,” he said, “why not put a statue 
of Our Lady of Lourdes in that convenient niche? it will not 
interfere with your aquarium, and I am sure you will rejoice 
to have it sanctified by our Lady’s presence.” The pious 
Marquise was delighted at the proposal. A statue was bought 
and placed in the position indicated, and though there is no 
very exact correspondence between the Grotto at Lourdes and 
the Grotto of Oostacker, yet the latter cannot fail to recall its 
prototype to one who has seen them both. 

The artificial rockwork was completed in 1871, with its image 
of Mary on the right a little above the grotto, its artificial 
spring beneath, while the interior had all the sombre gloom 
of a natural grotto, with the stalactites pendant from the roof, 
and the water of the aquarium below them. Thither the good 
Marquise and her household often came to pray for the Catholic 
Church, for its noble Pontiff, for the needs of her own country, 
threatened by the attacks of an aggressive liberalism. 

But something was still wanting: the statue had never been 
blessed, and the good priest of Oostacker was invited to perform 
the ceremony. This was in 1873, when the sufferings of the 
Church and her Pontiff were more prominent than usual in the 
thoughts of the good Catholics of Belgium. It was, moreover, 
the month of June, and another happy thought suggested itself 
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to the Curé. His parishioners, mostly peasants and working 
men, could not make a pilgrimage to Lourdes. Why should 
they not at least make a pilgrimage on St. Peter's day, in 
honour of Our Lady of Lourdes, to the grotto where the statue 
of her stands near their homes? The idea was gladly taken 
up, and the first pilgrimage in honour of Our Lady of Lourdes 
outside France was made to her statue at the Grotto of Oostacker. 
It was a complete success. At least two thousand persons be- 
longing to the parish took part in the procession, including the 
leading members of the communal administration and other civic 
dignitaries. After Vespers the cortege started in solemn pro- 
cession from the parish church, with a splendid array of parochial 
banners. On the way the Litany of our Lady and hymns 
and prayers were sung by the various choral societies of the 
parish, until they reached Slootendriesch and stood before the 
grotto. Thé image was then solemnly blessed : a short sermon 
in honour of the Immaculate Conception was preached by one 
of the priests of the parish, and the procession returned home 
as it had come, the ceremony terminating with a solemn 
Benediction in the parish church. But God, who mixes joy 
and sorrow, often accompanies his best gifts by requiring 
some sacrifice that rends the very heart of those of whom He 
asks it. At the very time that the pious projects of the Marquise 
de Courtebourne were being carried out, she lost, after a few 
days’ illness, her favourite son. She had indeed already given 
him to God: he had for many years been consecrated to 
God as a religious of the Society of Jesus, and he was now 
a priest, labouring in the holy work of Catholic education 
in the College of Tournai. After a short and painful illness, 
Father Victor de Courtebourne died in the House at Tournai 
on July 1, 1873. We can scarce doubt that a fresh blessing 
was drawn down upon Oostacker by the holy life and death 
of this exemplary religious, and by his mother’s willing sacrifice 
to God of her dearest and her best. 

Be this as it may, somehow or other this single visit to the 
statue did not satisfy the inhabitants of Oostacker. They knew 
not how or why, but an irresistible impulse urged them to return 
to visit the spot again. But it was inside the grounds of the 
chateau, and they could not intrude on the privacy of Madame 
la Marquise. Yet knowing as they did her generosity and her 
devotion, they felt sure that she would refuse no reasonable 
request. So they went to M. le Curé to ask him to intercede 
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for them, that at least every Thursday afternoon they might 
be allowed to visit the grotto between the hours of one and 
five. He gladly enough carried their request to the Marquise, 
and equally gladly was it granted. 

Good use was made of her generosity: not on Sunday 
alone did the inhabitants of the country round apply for per- 
mission to enter the grounds and pray before the statue, but 
all the week round the same request began to be made. 
Strangers presented themselves also: novenas were made: the 
number of visitors increased more and more. Somehow the 
place had a strange attraction. It could not be the mere beauty 
of the park, for they scarcely seemed to notice it. Nor was it the 
curiosity of the grotto, for though it was picturesque and pretty, 
yet there was nothing so extraordinary about it as to attract 
this attention. Nor was it the mere statue itself, for a dozen 
such could be seen in the shops or churches of the city of 
Ghent. There was some mysterious influence at work drawing 
all men to Slootendriesch. Those in trouble began to come 
from a distance to proffer their petitions there: the sick and 
afflicted were brought there to pray before the image and to 
drink of the water which flowed beneath it in imitation of the 
miraculous spring of Lourdes, and with which some water from 
Lourdes from time to time was mingled. It was soon found 
necessary to keep the park continually open to all comers. Rich 
and poor, priests and laymen, workmen and soldiers, began to join 
the ranks of the visitors. The visits were soon not merely those 
of individuals praying for aid, but organized pilgrimages, men 
and women, boys and maidens, coming in procession. Within 
a year these pilgrimages became quite common. In May, 1874, 
the orphan children from the schools of the Grey Sisters at 
Ghent were among the first to set the good example. Then 
parish after parish came with the Curé at its head, and, with 
the boys and girls of the parish, singing litanies and hymns, and 
the inhabitants following in the cortege. Confraternities and con- 
gregations, schools of both boys and girls, religious orders of 
men and women came in solemn array. What was it drew them 
thither? It could not be mere fancy. Why should they choose 
the statue of Oostacker more than any other of the statues of 
Our Lady of Lourdes set up in pious Belgium? 

A conviction was gradually gaining ground that through 
the intercession of Our Lady of Lourdes, God was granting 
special graces and blessings to those who visited her shrine in 
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Flanders, and thus it was the place gradually got the name of 
“Lourdes en Flandre.” A strong impression was made on the 
minds of those who presented their petitions that the answers 
to them were not the ordinary answers that God grants to pious 
prayers. Not only were supernatural favours obtained by those 
who made pilgrimage there, but it began to be whispered about 
that wonders which could be styled nothing less than miraculous 
had occurred there, and that the cures granted to the sick had 
been such as medical science could not account for. First one 
and then another of these cures began to be bruited about, and 
at last, even making the fullest allowance for the effects of faith 
and the power of imagination, it was impossible to explain them 
on any other supposition than that the mighty power of God 
had set aside, at our Lady’s intercession, the ordinary laws of 
nature in the case of many of those who resorted to the shrine 
of Oostacker. Needless to say that this report made an impulse 
to the pilgrimage. Gradually the crowds increased ; the hun- 
dreds who at first were the visitants each day swelled to 
thousands ; five thousand, ten thousand, twenty thousand were 
counted as the sum total of the pilgrims counted in a single 
day at various intervals between 1876 and 1882. Within the 
last year as many as thirty thousand was the estimated number 
on some of our Lady’s feast days. 

The village church of Oostacker was near two miles away, 
and it was but natural that the devotion of the faithful should 
cry out for one which should be close at hand. Our Lord must 
come and bless with His Sacred Presence in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment the place where His Mother was dispersing such countless 
graces and favours. The cry of these children and suppliants 
of Mary found a ready response in the generous heart of the 
Marquise de Courtebourne. At her own cost she built the 
present beautiful church close by the grotto. The first 
stone was laid by the Bishop of Ghent in 1875, and it was 
finished in the course of the next year. A convenient presby- 
tery was erected by the liberality of the Marquise, adjoining 
the church, and she herself undertook to provide for the four 
priests who serve it. It was to the Society of Jesus that was 
entrusted the care of the church and the spiritual needs of the 
ever-increasing crowds of pilgrims. It was almost a matter of 
course that the mother whose darling son had been a Jesuit, 
should desire to see the order to which he had belonged estab- 
lished there. It is no sinecure for the good Fathers there. 
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When the pilgrims are counted by tens of thousands, it is 
needless to say that the confessional is crowded by penitents 
almost the livelong day. It is, moreover, the custom of the 
good Fathers to meet every parochial cortege on its arrival, 
and not a few of the confraternities or congregations expect 
at least a short address when they gather in the church. But 
it is a work of love: under our Lady’s shadow they work on 
with indefatigable zeal, and we have no doubt that they have 
the joy of seeing many a poor sinner return to God under the 
holy influences of the place, and many a pious soul receive the 
inspiration to a higher and holier life in that favoured spot. 

We have to make sure, however, that we have more than 
shrewd suspicion respecting the miraculous power at work at 
Oostacker. We must with critical eye examine one or two of the 
miracles which are said to have taken place there; and after 
examination into well-established facts, we shall be in a better 
position to form our judgment on the popular conviction that the 
finger of God may be clearly traced in some of the cures that 
have been wrought. 

I am going to select only two out of more than one 
hundred miracles (for I can call them nothing else, though 
I use the word in all submission to the decrees of Urban the 
Eighth), which are written down as due to the intercession of 
Our Lady of Oostacker. There are others like them, and 
many more which, if they have not so clear and incontrovertible 
a character, yet are at least unaccountable wonders, which only 
ignorance or prejudice can set aside as of no evidential value 
when taken collectively. These two, however, are singly and by 
themselves beyond all natural explanation, and the sceptic who 
refuses to acknowledge in them the power of God, can only get 
over their convincing efficacy either by denying the veracity of the 
witnesses, or by a silly appeal to hidden powers of nature, at the 
present time unknown and undiscovered, and of the existence of 
which the wildest dreamer never dreamed, until they became 
necessary in order to justify the rejection of the wonder-working 
power of God. 

Pierre de Rudder, a workman of Jabbeke, in West Flanders, 
had his leg broken on Feb. 16, 1867, by the fall of a tree. The 
limb was set and bandaged up, but for some reason or other did 
not heal. A large wound made its appearance on the foot, 
and it was threatened with gangrene. Medical advice was 
called in, and the case was declared hopeless: two physicians 
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of Bruges gave the same opinion. The leg had twice been put 
into splints, and twice the bone had been dragged into its proper 
place by the united efforts of three men, but all in vain, and 
after a year of frightful suffering, during which the man kept his 
bed, the universal verdict of the faculty was that the case was 
an incurable one. In this condition he remained for several 
years: he could do no work, and had it not been for the 
generosity of M. du Bus, on whose estate he had been employed, 
he and his family would have been starved. 

De Rudder had always had a devotion to our Lady, and 
during his illness this devotion seemed to increase. Almost all 
day long he said his beads as he lay upon his sick bed, and 
when after a time he was able to drag himself along on crutches 
for a short distance, it was always to the church and the altar of 
our Lady that he cheerfully, though painfully, turned his weary 
steps. Somehow or other he had always had a conviction that 
our Lady was going to cure him, and though year after year 
passed by and there was no change in his condition, yet his 
confidence never failed him, but he simply waited for God’s good 
time. But when at length the fame of the new sanctuary began 
to be bruited about in the village, a secret voice seemed to 
whisper to him that the time had come, and as he listened to 
the wonders wrought, he said plainly, “I cannot help thinking 
that if I could get to Oostacker our Lady would cure me.” But 
the journey was almost impossible in the condition he was in. 
His leg was frightful to behold; the lower part was detached 
from the rest, and hung so loose, that the foot could be turned 
completely round, until the heel was in a line with the face. 
There was an actual gap of nearly an inch between the two 
parts of the broken bone, which came through the skin, and 
caused a wound which discharged continually. 

But the sick man was so convinced that our Lady would 
heal him that he determined at any cost to make the pilgrimage. 
After a Novena in her honour, he set out one morning in company 
with his wife, dragged himself on his crutches to the railway 
station, and was lifted into the train for Ghent. The journey, 
which most of his friends regarded as almost madness, caused 
him the most acute suffering : he had again to be lifted at Ghent 
into the tram-car which crosses the city, and thence into the 
omnibus which runs to Oostacker. When at last he arrived there 
he was utterly exhausted, but after a short rest and a draught of 
water from the fountain, he summoned up all his courage and 
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made the customary tour three times around the shrine with 
the rest of the pilgrims. He then sank down on one of the 
front benches and began to pray aloud to God for pardon of 
his past sins, and fixing his eyes on our Lady’s image, prayed 
her, if it were the will of God, to restore to him his health and 
strength that he might once more labour for the support of his 
wife and children. All of a sudden he seemed to lose himself: 
without knowing what he was doing, he dropped his crutches, 
made his way between the benches, and threw himself before 
our Lady’s statue. For a few moments his head swam and 
he knew not where he was, but the dizziness passed away and 
he became aware, to his intense astonishment, that he was 
actually kneeling unsupported. “My God,” he exclaimed, 


“where am I?” He mechanically looks for his crutches: 
they are not there. “O Mary!” he cries out, “I am kneeling 
before thy image!” He rises, walks unassisted to the spot 


where he had left the crutches, takes them up and without 
another word, offers them to our Lady as the best proof of 
the wonder she had wrought. Once more he makes the tour 
around the sanctuary, no longer dragging himself wearily 
along, but firm and erect, while his wife cries out to him again 
and again: “ Pierre, are you really healed?”, and the pilgrims 
around shed tears of joy and thankfulness. Again he kneels 
before our Lady rapt in a transport of gratitude, and his thanks- 
giving over, he makes his way to the castle, where his leg is 
examined and is found completely healed. The two extremities 
of the bone were joined afresh, the wound was gone, there was 
no trace of the fracture save a little blue line around the skin 
at the place where it had been broken. He could move leg 
and foot with perfect ease, as if nothing had ever ailed him. 

We can imagine the astonishment, the stupefaction of the 
inhabitants of Jabbeke on his return, when they saw him who 
a few hours before had started on what seemed a hopeless and 
almost a cruel errand in pain and weakness, an apparently 
incurable cripple, return in all the fulness of health and vigour. 
Even the doctor could not restrain his tears at this wonderful 
proof of the supernatural power of God. This was no ordinary 
case of healing: it was not like the sudden cure of paralysis or 
the disappearance of rheumatic pains. It was a genuine crea- 
tion. The power of imagination and faith, however lively, 
cannot in an instant heal a suppurating wound and join together 
two broken pieces of bone which before were sticking out 
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through the skin. Unless the evidence of the poor sufferer, 
his wife and children, the numerous witnesses who had examined 
his wounds, and the medical men who attended him, are to be 
set aside as a “pack of lies,” (and what sane man could make 
such a supposition ?), we have no alternative but to believe that 
He who created us does from time to time set aside those 
generalized experiences which we call nature’s laws, and exerts 
a direct and immediate power which is a sort of second creation. 
The sceptic who denies this is driven into a corner, and can at 
best shuffle out with a very bad grace, and arouse a painful 
suspicion that he canuzot believe simply because he will not 
accept the consequences of belief and put his neck under the 
yoke which belief entails. 

I must, however, pass on to my second instance. It is a 
miracle of a different kind, and its value is increased by the 
fact that the husband of the lady on whom it was wrought was 
himself a medical man. There are, moreover, touching details 
which add to its interest. 

There lived at Thourout, in the diocese of Bruges, in the 
year 1874, Doctor Nevejan and his wife Josephine. For 
nearly a year Madame Nevejan had been suffering from 
continual cramp and violent headache. On the gth of 
September, she was walking in her garden when she suddenly 
became blind. It was hoped that the blindness would pass 
away, but in spite of all remedies employed she remained in 
absolute darkness. The most eminent oculists of Belgium and 
Germany were consulted, but they could do nothing for her. 
The retina of the eye had become completely insensible to 
light, and a candle brought suddenly close to the eye caused 
no movement of the eyelid. She could not even distinguish night 
from day. At the same time her other ailments became worse 
than ever, she received the last sacraments, and for a time her 
life was despaired of. 

From the very day of her loss of sight she had earnestly 
invoked our Lady’s aid and had daily bathed her sightless eyes 
with water from the fount of Lourdes. She made her three 
little children pray to our Lady in their mother’s behalf. Some 
of her relations made a pilgrimage to Oostacker in her behalf, 
but without results. On their return Madame Nevejan simply 
said, “I told you so; I shall never be healed till I go there 
myself.” 

One day in the month of May, her little Louis, a child of six 
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years’ old, came back from school at Eesen, and told his mother 
that the Curé had just brought back a statue of Our Lady of 
Lourdes. “Mamma,” he said, “if you were to go to Eesen, I 
think our Lady would cure you.” The child’s advice was taken, 
and they went thither and prayed before the new statue. Still 
no change, but the good Curé had a word of consolation. 
“Madame,” he said, “go to Oostacker and take your little 
Louis with you, he will obtain a cure for you.” 

To Oostacker accordingly they resolved to go, in spite 
of M. Nevejan’s fears that the journey would be too much 
for his wife in her state of weakness. On the 13th of May 
she took train to Ghent, accompanied by the pious little 
Louis and several other of her relations. Arrived at the grotto, 
Louis was the first at our Lady’s feet. “Our Lady of Lourdes, 
give mamma back her sight!” This was the refrain of his 
prayer as he knelt at his mother’s side with his eyes fixed on 
the statue, and from time to time turned to his mother with 
simple faith, “Mamma, do you see yet?” Over and over again 
he offered the same petition, “Our Lady of Lourdes, give 
mamma back her sight !”—adding in hopeful tones, “Mamma, 
don’t you see yet?” But each time the answer came, “ Not 
yet, my boy, but we must go on praying.” An hour passed, 
but no change for the better. All at once Madame Nevejan 
turned to her sister. “Maric, I have such a terrible pain in my 
head!” “Perhaps our Lady is going to cure you. Courage, 
Josephine!” They went on praying, but the hour of deliverance 
did not seem to have come. At last it was time to leave. They 
walked to the foot of the image. Madame Nevejan took some 
holy water, and making the sign of the Cross, “Oh, our Lady,” 
she said, “surely you are not going to let me go away as I came! 
Take my handkerchief,” she said to her sister, “and dip it in 
the water of the grotto.” She then gently wiped her eyes with 
the water. All at once a great weight seemed to fall from her 
body: a thrill of some extraordinary sensation passed through 
her: she has just washed her left eye, and with the eye that 
has been washed she sees—can it be true ?—the white hand- 
kerchief. She washes the right eye—the same result. She 
looks up to the statue—she sees it clearly and distinctly. “Oh, 
Mary,” she cries out ; “oh, my good Mother, I thank you! I am 
healed.” She places her hands before her eyes, as if she feared 
lest her newly-regained sight should escape her. “ Mamma,” 
cries little Louis, “are you really cured?” “Yes, my boy,” and 
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the child leaps to his mother’s neck. “Oh, how happy I am! 
I have prayed so hard for your cure.” Tears and joy and 
gratitude fill the eyes and hearts alike of mother and son, while 
the bystanders return joyful thanks to our Lady for the wonder 
she has wrought. 

A prayer-book is presented to Madame Nevejan. She can 
read in it perfectly the Litany of our Lady, in thanksgiving for 
her cure. On her return to Ghent she visits one of the oculists 
who had attended her. “Is it possible, madame? Your blind- 
ness gone?” “Yes, and my other ailments too.” He presents 
to her some tiny print. She can read every word. The cure 
is complete, and her astonished husband, who, it seems, was 
before a sceptic, cries out with tears, “My God, I believe! My 
God, I believe!” Nor have there since returned any of the 
other maladies from which she previously suffered, since our 
Lady never does her good works by halves. 

I must content myself with these two miracles. My readers 
will find plenty more in the little volume! from which the above 
account is drawn. Or, if they are drawn by the account I have 
given of Our Lady of Oostacker to take a further interest in the 
wonders she has wrought, or are stirred up by the grace of God 
themselves to visit her shrine, they may do so with the greatest 
facility. They may leave London in the morn, and after a short 
journey by land and sea, may, before the evening Angelus 
rings from the tower of St. Bavon, be kneeling before the 
grotto of our Lady and offering their petitions to her. They 
will receive the greatest kindness from the Fathers attached 
to the Church, and will find a good hotel hard by, if they 


should desire to make a longer stay. 
R. F. CLARKE. 


' Lourdes en Flandre. Par M.VAbbé Scheerlinck. Gand: Société de S. Charles 
Borromée, Rue S. Georges, 17. 
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THE arts, like all else that is human, are always tending in 
one direction or another. How are these tendencies to be dis- 
covered? Mainly by the end to which the efforts of leading 
artists are directed, by the “motives” which animate their works, 
the subjects they choose, and the especial branches of the art 
in which their genius tends to develope itself. The general 
tendencies of the English modern school of painting can easily 
be discovered, for they set their mark on the annual exhibitions 
of the works of living artists. We may therefore arrive at an 
answer to the question how far the painters of the present day 
show any increased efficiency in educating and elevating the 
public mind, from a careful inspection of the pictures now 
exhibited in London, those of the past few years being also 
taken into account. 

But even at this point exception has been made as to what 
constitutes the true standard of criticism. A recent writer in 
the Daily Telegraph dwells very truthfully and ingenuously on 
the serious defects in the present school of English art. He 


says: 
Art is denounced for its want of imagination, and the age is noto- 
riously one in which imagination of the high creative order is rarer than 
it has ever been at any other time this hundred years. Its uncertainty 
and tentativeness of aim recall at every step another most conspicuous 
characteristic of our era. Art is sensuous; and a whole body of 
contemporary literature exists to show how deeply the element of 
sensuousness has penetrated and suffused the poetry of the day. The 
artist is condemned for his lack of the ideal; and who will show us 
the dominant ideal of a society in which the fervour of monasticism, the 
enthusiasm of chivalry, the glow of the renaissance, the wild faith of 
the revolution, have successively died out, and which is now, and has 
for many years past been, “ wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
another powerless to be born?” 
Though stating the case thus skilfully, as well as truthfully, the 
writer claims no higher function for art than that of “exhibiting 
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to ‘the very age and body of the time his form and pressure ;’ 
doing this alike in its weakness and in its strength, and being 
just what the combined forces acting upon humanity, at the 
particular period, make it—no other, no better and no worse.” 

We may well ask, Ought this to be so? Are those who 
devote their whole genius, study, and life to the advancing of 
rare gifts, and of a refining and ennobling art, toward perfection, 
to assist in “multiplying inferior and less worthy specimens of 
art, in proportion to the large influx of immature tastes?” Yet 
the first rapid survey of the exhibitions of the current year at 
the Royal Academy and the Grosvenor Gallery, convinces us, 
more forcibly perhaps than in any previous year, that our best 
artists are still dallying with inferior subjects, and are not doing 
themselves, or their fame and future memory, justice in the 
exccution of-their works. We will ask this further question, 
Has it been the wont of great painters of past or even compa- 
ratively recent times to look upon themselves as the followers, 
and not rather the leaders of the public taste? The artists of 
the medizval period, the painters of the Tuscan and other 
Italian schools, the creators of the renaissance, and to come 
to our own century and country, Gainsborough and Reynolds, 
the fathers of English portraiture, Hogarth the strong moralist 
on canvas, Wilkie of gentle wit and humour, Turner, Roberts, 
Stanfield, and Landseer, nay, the Pre-Raffaelites in their first 
fervour, and the very founders themselves of the zsthetic school, 
all these followed the bent of their own genius rather than the 
prevailing taste around them. We have evidence too that the 
crowd of ordinary spectators is willing to be led, instructed, 
guided. For what causes those rapidly increasing knots of 
persons gathered round the pictures chosen by some skilled 
critic or artistic eye for especial admiration, if it be not the 
unconscious confession that most persons need a guide in their 
study of the painter's craft ? 

No wonder is it, in truth, that most men pause before they 
pronounce even to themselves a judgment upon the merits of 
this or that picture, or indeed of any collection as a whole. It 
were a curious study, under quite a different head, to compare, or 
rather contrast, one set of criticism with another, even among 
those put forward by leading papers and magazines as their com- 
petent and representative critics. The present Royal Academy 
and Grosvenor Exhibitions have been conflictingly estimated by 
different authorities as decidedly poor and decidedly good, as 
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instances of the depressing and paralyzing effects produced on 
our painters by the badness of the times, yet also of a deter- 
mined resistance against such influences which has_ inspired 
more than usual care and energy. All, however, unfortunately 
agree that ideal art is most inadequately represented in both 
galleries, that the predominance of portraiture is in painful 
excess of previous years, and much of it of a very dressy stamp, 
that baby forms and faces stare out at us from every wall and 
corner, that our greatest painters have lent themselves to many 
puerilities in this respect, and scarcely in a single picture have 
appeared at their best. To the Catholic mind a more particu- 
larly objectionable character of both exhibitions is the bolder 
and more unblushing introduction of the bad French taste for 
the nude, and that even by female painters ; there being at least 
a dozen such subjects in each gallery, some of which are rendered 
all the more insidious by the suggestiveness of partial or trans- 
parent draperies. 

Although deficient in works of striking excellence, each 
gallery is equally strong in examples of thoroughly good work 
done, and in that numerical strength which, without necessarily 
increasing merit, secures a wider field wherein to note the 
tendencies of the day. As the rendering of the ideal is the 
highest aim of the painter’s art, so should it be his loftiest 
ambition by a truly worthy and sympathetic treatment of 
religious subjects to awaken sentiments of Divine faith, love, 
and devotion in our breasts. Yet in the hands of the English 
artist of the present day, filled as he is with the aims and 
steeped in the traditions of Protestant religious thought, the 
creation of a really fine and elevating ideal conception seems to 
be an utterly lost and forgotten art. Well-meaning and pious 
as have been the efforts in this direction even of those modern 
English painters, who have exclusively devoted themselves to 
the study and expression of religious art, they have invariably 
failed to approach the effective handling of such subjects by 
Catholic artists, even of our own time. The religious paintings 
now under inspection in our galleries, form no exception to the 
rule. Thus in the Royal Academy Exhibition so able a painter 
as Goodall presents to us a picture of the Infant Saviour as a 
most ordinary looking babe, lying on an Eastern rug, with face 
upturned, and hands spread out exactly in the attitude of a 
child begging to be taken up by its mother. Nor could we 
give any other interpretation to the “ motive” of the picture were 
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it not for the wholly unexpected introduction of a luminous dove 
hovering over the spot. There seems to have been no attempt 
to express heavenly beauty or sanctity in the Divine Child, or to 
appeal to any feeling of sympathetic love and reverence in the 
beholder. No doubt the accustomed nimbus is deliberately 
excluded as being conventional and too suggestive of super- 
natural mystery. In fact, it is this determination to reduce to 
the mere natural order and to humanize even the works of 
religious art itself, which poisons and drains away its whole life. 
In another picture by the same hand, called “The Holy 
Mother,” we fail to recognize any Catholic idea of the Blessed 
Virgin, there is no tenderness or devotion in the expression of 
the countenance or form of the figure. In the same way the 
treatment of the miracle of the raising of Jairus’ daughter 
represents our Lord entering the chamber of the dead with the 
air of a saddened and anxiously inquisitive friend, but with no 
impress of Divinity on His features, and with nothing which indi- 
cates power over the position as of one about to work a miracle, 
or that combined sweetness and grace which irresistibly drew 
all men to Him. From the pencil of another artist we have 
an ambitious effort to invest the person of the Saviour with 
celestial light, as though appearing in vision to St. Peter and the 
disciples on the occasion of the miraculous draught of fishes, 
but our Lord's figure is only a shadowy unreality, and the face 
of the Apostle expresses rather dread and aversion than either 
love for or desire to be near his Divine Master. Other specimens 
of Christian art treating of Biblical subjects are equally disap- 
pointing. 

The true religious sentiment has been more happily caught 
in three paintings of real artistic merit, representing the victory 
of early Christian martyrs. In the first of these, comprising 
two canvases of unequal size, we have the condemnation of 
St. Dorothea to death on account of her refusal to acknowledge 
the heathen deities by personating Aphrodite in the annual 
procession through the city, or by afterwards sacrificing in their 
honour. The scenes are represented not only with most careful 
workmanship and antique dignity in the design, but by exceilent 
religious feeling. A kindred subject is that of St. Eulalia, and 
it is painted in a kindred spirit of reverence. Yet we cannot 
equally praise the success of the execution. Prudentius relates 
that the Saint's body was shrouded “by a miraculous fall of 
snow when lying exposed in the forum after her martyrdom.” 
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But unfortunately, and somewhat oddly, Mr. Waterhouse has 
not been faithful to this description of his own selecting. The 
martyr’s body is well drawn and admirably foreshortened, 
though it lies awkwardly before the eye, with its wealth of 
dishevelled hair, but it is already draped without the veiling 
of snow, which is only slightly sprinkled around it and seems 
never likely to cover it. Exception might be taken against 
both the other pictures of Christian martyrdom. In “The 
Dream of an Expectant Martyr” there is as marked an absence 
of the calm and holy joy by which so glorious a death was 
actually longed and prayed for, as there is a painful absence 
of anything but simple grief in, the faces of the young martyrs’ 
friends, whom Mr. Armitage in his picture of “After the Arena” 
has depicted as receiving his dead body in the catacombs 
beneath the arena in which he had won the martyr’s crown. 
One thoroughly Catholic picture there is on the walls of the 
Academy, though modest enough in its subject, entitled, ‘“‘ Abso- 
lution for the Lost at Sea,” and treated with much simple truth 
and reverential feeling. Mr. Burgess’ “ Una limosnita per el 
Amor de Dios” is so far religious that it reminds us of a well- 
known scene at many a Catholic church-door, but it is a picture 
of mendicancy and not of Christian charity. 

If we turn to the Grosvenor Gallery, to Mr. Mitchell’s quasi- 
religious picture of Hypatia, standing there before the altar 
and appealing to the crucifix for protection against her perse- 
cutors, we shall see a figure of fine commanding attitude, cleverly 
and vigorously drawn, breathing forth combined agony and 
indignation, but cold and harsh of feature, without one gleam 
of that triumphant faith and loving confidence which tell of | 
true Christian heroism. A “Judith” also in the same Gallery 
substitutes the bold stare of worldly pride and daring for that 
spiritual strength and enthusiasm, combined with a gentle 
modesty, which in the real Judith were nourished by interior 
grace. 

While we can look to Catholic art alone and to that spirit 
of loving faith, meditation, and prayer which may be truly said 
to have inspired conception and execution alike in such masters 
of religious painting as Fra Angelico, Perugino, Fra Bartollomeo, 
Michael Angelo, and Raffaelle, we can assure our English 
artists, however great they undoubtedly are in the sense of the 
beautiful and refined, that they can never rise to the spiritual 
conceptions of religious art until they draw their inspirations 
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from higher and purer models than are afforded by the study 
of the pagan ideal. The Exhibitions of the present year still 
set the same unworthy stamp on all the idealism that is pre- 
sented to us, and associate the names of Leighton, Alma- 
Tadema, Burnes Jones, Watts, Calderon, and Poynter with no 
higher than a pagan type for the ideal of life, of beauty, of 
moral virtues, of allegory, and of the decorative art. Passing 
by the multiplicity of nude female figures more or less skilfully 
executed in close imitation of the external form and colouring 
of the living model, and vainly idealized under the pretence of 
representing some pagan goddess or classical myth, we may 
take Mr. Watts’ more delicately toned and poetically conceived 
allegory of “ Love and Life” as a fair type of the modern ideal. 
Love, under the form of a winged youth, supports the shrinking 
figure and hesitating steps of virginal Life, and encourages her 
to ascend the rugged heights of time and duty. As a compo- 
sition the whole is very graceful, the colouring subdued and 
harmonious, the modelling for the most part excellent, while 
an air of modesty and refinement pervades the Jose and action 
of both figures. Yet, after all, there is much weakness in the 
handling of the subject—the lesson suggested is vague and 
faltering, the faces are indistinct, and their upward gaze is 
meaningless, because the view above them leads to nothing for 
the eye to rest on or the mind to aspire after. 

Amongst the names of those who have for long devoted 
themselves almost exclusively to sacred art, we must place as 
highest and most worthy the honoured name of John Rogers 
Herbert, R.A. It is true that advancing age has deprived his 
hand of much of its former cunning and energy of grasp, but 
we owe to him many pictures of powerful conception and rich 
working in of varied detail. His paintings of this year manifest 
now, as ever, a deep reverence for the spiritual subjects which 
he treats and a tender feeling after the heavenly mission of 
religious art and all its becoming accessories, for he is an artist 
of true Catholic sympathies. 

Beyond the walls of Burlington House and the Grosvenor 
Gallery three remarkable pictures present to us three very 
distinct types of the ideal of Christian art as at present con- 
ceived. Of these, the most recent and the most original is 
Holman Hunt's “Triumph of the Innocents.” The scene is 
laid in the midst of the Philistine plain, at a particular spot on 
the road that leads to Gaza; signal fires are burning on the 
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distant slopes, indicating, as they still do in Syria, a time of 
trouble. The night is far spent, as the Holy Family is repre- 
sented passing along into Egypt, and the last rays of a declining 
moon fall on the landscape, which is painted with singular force 
and beauty, and much skill and subtlety in the arrangement of 
the different lights that pierce the gloom. From a Catholic 
point of view, the figure of the Blessed Virgin is thoroughly 
disappointing. There is neither youth, nor grace, nor beauty, 
nor virginal modesty in her countenance, which is nothing more 
than pleasing and matronly. As with the Mother, so with her 
Divine Son. There is no aureola round His head, no glance of 
the supernatural from His eye. No majesty rests upon His 
brow, no celestial brightness lights up His features, no dignity 
composes His limbs or directs His gestures, nor is any attempt 
made to intimate the mystery of Divinity filling and possessing 
Him, as He casts Himself round with boyish ease and impul- 
siveness to hail by a welcoming smile the troop of spirit children 
who introduce to us the ideal or rather allegorical side of the 
picture. It was in truth a happy conception, and one full of 
poetic and religious sentiment, to surround the Child Jesus in 
His flight with the spirits of the little Innocents martyred at 
Bethlehem. But the manner of its execution in this picture 
depicting their triumph is simply an attempt to materialize the 
ideal. These are no spirit forms, but truly “embodied spirits,” 
groups of excessively fat, solid, chubby babes, each of whom 
seems carved out of some very highly-coloured wood as he 
walks gaily along, playing with wreaths of flowers of exquisite 
richness and brilliancy, examining his wounds in wonder why 
they cause him no pain, or casting his tokens of martyrdom 
on the path before our Lord. To help out the allegory these 
children rejoice in a mysterious sunshine all their own, and are 
borne forward on an ever-rolling surface of half-congealed water, 
which forms transparent globes of varied size and hue, and 
typifies the streams of eternal life. 

Rich as all this is in fertility of invention and in skill of 
workmanship, it must utterly fail as a work of ideal or religious 
art, seeing that its symbolism cannot speak for itself, nor, even 
with an interpreter, carry home any lesson or strike any chord 
of sympathy in our breasts. The artistic and the Catholic mind 
will perceive this other defect—that there is no harmonious 
fusion between the natural and the ideal, for instead of our Lord 
being the centre of the children’s homage, as He is the source of 
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their triumph and their happiness, they seem to take no direct 
notice of Him, and He Himself is wholly disconnected from the 
celestial light and other emblems of eternal life by which they 
are surrounded. In Mr. Long’s famous picture of the Anuo 
Domini, which takes the same mystery of the flight into Egypt 
after the Holy Family had entered into that country, and treats 
it after a much less ambitious manner, we have a very different 
type. With a sentiment of far greater reverence, simplicity, and 
Catholic instinct, and with equal care to avoid all convention- 
alism or exuberance of medizval ornamentation, beautiful and 
suggestive as they often were, he presents to us a Virgin Mother 
of as heavenly, as modest a grace and loveliness as the eye of 
faith and devotion could expect to find in any painter of our 
own day. The form, pose, and countenance of the Infant Jesus 
seem almost to refute the charge that “you cannot paint the 
invisible Majesty of God,” or that “the grandeur of Deity eludes 
the pencil.” Given the painter with true inspiration, and it can 
at least be indicated, for it is indicated here. Without strain or 
effort, without one touch of mysticism, Mr. Long has painted an 
infant, with a something, you can scarcely say what, that raises 
him quite above the other.sons of men. The act of St. Joseph 
in holding, with firm yet merely precautionary grip, a small 
portion of the Child’s raiment, is full of tender meaning. In 
fact, all the accessories of the lovely and richly-crowded scene, 
the brilliancy of the atmosphere, the proud pageant of a false 
worship flaunting by, the supercilious yet inquisitive and par- 
tially interested regard of some in the procession, the half- 
persuasive, half-hesitating, nay, almost deprecatory offer on the 
part of a swarthy Arab boy of an idol to the Blessed Virgin for 
purchase, as the modest group of travellers from a foreign 
country pass quietly yet resolutely forward on their journey—all 
these and more combine to form one of the most successful 
pictures of the present day. 

Of Herr Munkacsy’s rendering of the sacred drama of 
“Calvary,” with grand dramatic effect, we can speak with very 
real and hearty admiration. Yet there are one or two points 
with which we are inclined to find fault. A somewhat stolid- 
looking Centurion with uplifted spear would seem at first to be 
the one whose lance pierced the Saviour’s side. Yet he is not 
the man, but another who spreads out his arms in a gesture 
anything but suggestive of the exclamation: “Truly this was 
the Son of God.” Without condemning the attitude of our Lady 
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in kneeling to kiss the sacred feet of our Lord, it somehow is 
more in accordance with Catholic feeling to see her still standing 
erect at the foot of the Cross. The figure of St. John, too, 
appears weakly drawn, and without clear purpose in the position 
which he occupies. As for the rest, we do not feel quite inclined 
to adopt the accusation that the weakest point in the picture is 
the face and figure of the Saviour on the Cross. These appear 
thoroughly true to the motive of the painter and the point 
reached in the history of the Passion, the crisis of our Lord’s 
agony being now past, and the people having already begun to 
leave. The immediate effects of the Crucifixion are what the 
artist desired to portray, and they have made the whole canvas 
alive with dramatic force and varied action. Minds are filled and 
mouths are busy with excited discussion, and some breasts are 
already racked with anxious forebodings, while all are appalled 
at the dread portents from heaven. There is no lack of religious 
feeling in the picture. The strongest figure is that of the brutal 
and stolid executioner, but the finest dramatic effect is produced 
by the Rabbi, who from his horse casts back on the dying Christ 
a glance of mingled rage, hatred, and suddenly awakening terror. 
In a word, it is a masterpiece of art, worthy to take its place 
next to those of the first rank, and though we may perhaps 
agree with the opinion that “no English artist could have 
painted it,” we can never allow that “Englishmen do not paint 
sacred things less because they believe in them too little than 
because they believe in them too much for that kind of 
expression.” 








Quid autem amo, cum Te amo ? 































St. Augustine, Cou/. b. x. c. vi. 





Know ye the spirit-strain, 
Soul-spoken joy or pain, 
Harp-chords on high, 
Waked in rich music there, 
Cleaving the fields of air, 
Till they draw nigh ? 





Earth's weary, listening ear 
Starts that full note to hear 
Echoing round. 
So, in a hallowed hour, 
Borne on the breath of power, 
Heard I its sound. 


What did that great voice say ? 
“God. Dost thou love Him?” “ Yea.’ 
Love’s pulse of fire 
Sent through each bounding vein 
Love's throb, again—again— 
Heaven’s raptured choir. 


Silenced each lesser tone, 
Doubt’s fitful, anxious moan, 
Fear’s haunting sigh. 
All hushed, or voiceless there, 
While the deep, faith-born prayer 
Rose in love’s cry. 
“God! God!” My gaze went forth 


O’er the unconscious earth—- 
Sun, stars, and flowers, 
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Sparkling of summer seas, 
Music that fills the breeze, 
Soft smiling bowers. 


All that I treasured there, 
All warm and bright and fair, 
Seemed to grow dim. 
Shades on their beauty fell, 
Yet did I prize them well, 
Footprints of Him. 


“ Art thou my God ?” I cried, 
‘“ Nay,” the bowed world replied, 
“ Seek Him afar.” 
“ Art thou my God,” again, 
“ Thou of the golden reign, 
Earth’s sovereign star ?” 


Pale waxed the flashing ray, 
Speaking the silent, “ Nay,” 
Till, as the night 
Silvered the solemn sky, 
Loud grew my passion cry, 
“God! give me light.” 


“ Light like the swift hot dart 
Rending the clouds apart, 
Showing Thy throne. 
Beauty and joy and truth, 
Crowned by immortal youth, 
Thou, Thou alone.” 


Yet, as I prayed, I turned 
Where the dim earth-lights burned, 
Called on the throng, 
“Who is the God I seek ? 
Stars, seas, and mountains speak !” 
One glorious song. 








Ouid autem amo, cun Te amo? 





















One noble chorus gave 
Answer from sky and wave : 
“ He who hath given 
Life, glowing, throbbing life, 
Ruler of peace and strife, 
Radiance of Heaven. 


He at whose parting breath 
Hope springs from sleep and death 
Soaring above. 
Ask ye His Triune Name, 
Now and for ay the same ? 
God, God is Love.” 





On, on from shore to shore, 
Chanted they o’er and o'er, 
Notes of the dove. 
Sweet, low and tender first, 
Then an impassioned burst, 
“God! God! is Love.” 


Still with uplifted head, 
“ Show me that God,” I said, 
Love, Light Divine, 
Prostrate and contrite, I 
Too at His feet would lie, 
Ope me His shrine.” 


Full rose the organ swell, 
Peace on my spirit fell, 
Calming its strife, 
Hushing my doubt, my fear, 
Seek’st thou His Temple ere ? 
Hts shrine ?—Thy tafe / 
M. 


G. R. 

















The present condition of the Church tn Germany. 


a 


It is by no means an easy matter for any one who is not 
himself a German to form a correct idea of the position of the 
Catholic Church in Germany. The fact that all the German 
States and Principalities are now welded into a political whole, 
and constitute an united Empire, is apt to lead outsiders to 
imagine themselves warranted in judging of the condition of 
ecclesiastical matters in Germany in general, by whatever they 
may happen to see in the papers about the condition of the 
Catholic cause in this or that individual State which forms a 
part of the great whole. This is, however, by no means a just 
inference ; on the contrary, it is impossible to make’ any statement 
with regard to the mutual relations of Church and State in 
Germany which will apply equally to every part of the realm. 
We cannot say, as we could if we were speaking of America or 
the British Isles: “ Such and such is a fair view of the situation 
of ecclesiastical affairs in general throughout the kingdom, 
though of course it may vary in unimportant details, and in 
individual States some few exceptions will be found, owing to 
local regulations and customs.” Any one desirous to understand 
fully the situation in Germany, would find it necessary to 
consider each State singly, and thus it would become apparent 
that in every one of the twenty-six different divisions of the 
Empire it presents special and distinctive features. But such 
an examination would lead too far, and would at best leave but 
a confused impression of the whole. We propose, therefore, to 
divide the States of Germany into two unequal groups ; those 
whose present attitude is one of direct hostility to the Church, 
and those who stand towards her in relations of a more or less 
friendly description. 

To the first group, the States which are pre-eminently the 
theatre of the so-called Ci/turkampf, only Prussia and Hesse- 
Darmstadt belong by right, although Saxony deserves to be 
associated with them, since, in 1876, at the instigation of 
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Prussia, a series of laws in furtherance of the Cu/turkampf were 
promulgated in that kingdom; these, however, affected but 
little the position of Catholics, for although the reigning dynasty 
is strictly Catholic, Catholics had, owing to the majority of the 
population being Lutherans, for some time past been much 
oppressed, and the passing of a few laws more or less in their 
disfavour had but little influence on their condition. 

Amongst the States which form the second group, the 
kingdoms of Bavaria and Wiirtemburg, and the Grand Duchies 
of Baden and Oldenburg alone hold a place of importance. In 
a certain sense, Alsace-Lorraine deserves to be classed with 
them ; the remainder of the States which may be said to be at 
peace with the Church, viz., Weimar, with the Principalities of 
Mecklenberg, Brunswick, the lesser Duchies and Principalities 
of Thuringia, together with the Hanse Towns, may be passed 
over in silence, since in all of these the number of Catholics is 
too small to be of any account ; taken altogether, they do not 
amount to more than fifty thousand. And there is but little 
likelihood that in these smaller States the Catholics will ever 
form a party of sufficient importance to make their influence 
felt, for not only are they few in number, but dispersed over a 
wide extent of territory; the majority teo belong to the working- 
classes, while the dearth of churches and schools, and the 
frequency of mixed marriages, the offspring of which are 
generally lost to the Church, owing either to the carelessness of 
the Catholic parent, the influence of fanatical Protestant pastors, 
or to laws formerly abrogated but now again enforced, leads 
one to fear that a diminution rather than an increase in the 
number of the faithful may be anticipated. Thus it is scarcely 
likely that the Governments of these different States will feel 
themselves called on to take active measures against Catholics, 
or declare war openly against the Church. 

With the exception of Saxony, Bavaria is the only State in 
Germany which owns a Catholic ruler, and it is the only State, 
if we exclude Baden and Alsace-Lorraine, in which Catholics 
form the majority. The population amounts to something over 
five millions, of which three and three-quarters are Catholics ; 
they are happily free from the yoke of the Cu/turkampf laws, 
excepting certain ecclesiastico-political regulations which hold 
good throughout the whole Empire. The Catholics of Bavaria are 
known to be an essentially pious people, loyal children of the 
Church, amongst whom unbelief and heresy have never gained 
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ground : but there is a want of organization, of united action 
amongst them, there is a want of good Catholic literature to 
guide and influence public opinion, and there is, above all, a 
want of able and talented men to act as their leaders. These 
are the things most needed in Bavaria, for although the King is 
a Catholic, and the Government does not avowedly ally itself 
with the party of progress, yet in every branch of the Adminis- 
tration there breathes a spirit inimical to the Church. The 
principles of a false Liberalism, the ideas of Freemasonry, 
pervade all the diplomatic circles. Every measure proposed by 
those who hold the helm of the State is directed to one end, viz., 
to avert the “dangers” to be apprehended from the encroach- 
ments of the Papacy, and the intrigues of the Ultramontane 
party. Favour is always shown to the Protestants, and other 
sectaries, especially the Old Catholics; the Universities of 
Munich and Wiirzburg, which, conformably with the intention 
of the founders, should be exclusively Catholic, are thrown 
open to all denominations; every independent action of the 
Church is jealously watched, and strict supervision is exercised 
over those who are charged with the administration of ecclesi- 
astical affairs. In accordance with the Concordat of 1817, the 
nomination of Bishops rests with the King, and a large propor- 
tion of the parish priests are appointed by Government. Hence 
it will readily be imagined that the position of a great number 
of the clergy in Bavaria is one of irksome dependence, and that 
a Liberal Ministry make it their object, as far as possible, to 
appoint to the posts in their patronage priests who will serve 
the ends of the Government. For some time past, clear-sighted 
and experienced men have said that open warfare would be less 
injurious to the interests of the Church than is this covert 
hostility masked under pacific appearances. If the Government, 
like that of Prussia or Hesse, were to proceed to active and 
forcible measures against the Church, the persecuted Catholics 
of Bavaria would find themselves compelled to make a firm 
stand, and oppose by all legitimate means a Government which 
no longer veiled its anti-Catholic and Freemasonic principles 
under the delusive garb of friendliness, whereby it now throws 
dust in the eyes of many, blinding them to the great dangers 
threatening to overwhelm them. The comparatively rapid 
increase of the Protestant population, the yearly diminution in 
the number of priests, and the startling circumstance that at the 
last election, Munich, seven-eighths of whose inhabitants are 
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supposed to be Catholics, returned to the House of Representa- 
tives one Liberal member, and one of professedly social- 
democratic principles, the latter having successfully contested 
his seat with a much-esteemed and talented priest—all these 
facts augur ill for the future of Catholicism in Bavaria. 

In the Grand-Duchy of Baden two-thirds of the population 
are Catholics; they are still characterized in general by an 
ardent attachment to their faith, although it is impossible to 
deny the effect produced upon the people by their proximity 
to Switzerland and France, the rapid development of commerce 
and increase of wealth within the country, the enlarged facilities 
for intercoursé with other nations, and, most of all, the influx 
of those deadly principles of ///uminism which, from fifty to 
sixty years ago, swept over the south-west provinces of Germany, 
in addition to half a century of the rule of an anti-Catholic 
Government. Baden has, too, been the scene of a Culturkampf 
of its own, while things were still going on in their ordinary 
course in the rest of Germany. As early as 1850 a vexatious 
struggle took place between the Protestant Government and 
the aged Archbishop of Freiburg, Hermann von Vicari; this 
struggle, however, was not of long duration, owing to the firm- 
ness displayed by the venerable prelate and the support he 
received from by far the greater part of the Catholic population. 
In 1860 a treaty was made between the Government of Baden 
and the Holy See, but this was set aside a year later by vote 
of Parliament, and replaced by an agreement between the 
Ministry and the Curia of the archdiocese of Freiburg. But 
the nonagenarian prelate was not permitted to depart in peace ; 
ere he closed his eyes on this world of suffering, the Cudturkampf 
broke out anew with fresh fury, and measures so severe were 
passed, that many parishes were in consequence left destitute 
of the means of grace, and a large number of newly ordained 
priests driven into exile. The Old Catholics found greater 
favour in Baden even than in Bavaria, and by Act of Parliament 
no inconsiderable number of churches were placed at the disposal 
of this handful of heretics. On the death of the Archbishop, 
the see of Freiburg remained vacant, and all attempts at con- 
ciliation on the part of Rome were rendered futile by the 
exorbitant claims of the Liberal Government. 

At last, in 1881, through the personal interference of the 
Archduke, things took a better turn. The principal stumbling- 
block was removed when the law which placed the examination 
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of priests previous to their appointment in the hands of the 
Government underwent a change; the see of Freiburg was 
filled, and the state of ecclesiastical matters in Baden became 
at any rate tolerable. The Culturkampf in Baden may now 
be said to be pretty well at an end, as far as its aggressive 
character is concerned, but yet Catholics have still to be always 
on the alert, in order to preserve the rights conceded to them, 
and to employ every opportunity of working for the removal of 
the restrictions which still greatly hamper the Church’s action. 

The relations of Church and State in Wiirtemberg are most 
satisfactory. It is, indeed, true that here, as elsewhere, many 
laws of earlier date by no means favourable to Catholics are 
still in force, for Wiirtemberg is indisputably a Protestant State, 
two-thirds of the population being Protestant, as well as the 
reigning House; and a Protestant majority will invariably seek 
to oppress the Catholic minority, and endeavour to force the 
Church into subservience to the State, and impose on her the 
yoke which all Protestant sects bear more or less willingly. The 
Catholics of Wiirtemberg, appertaining as they do to the arch- 
diocese of Freiburg, were fellow-sufferers with their co-religionists 
in Baden when the storm of persecution broke over that State, 
and in Wiirtemberg, as in Baden, the Concordat with the Holy 
See was soon superseded by an agreement between the Ministry 
and the Bishops, through the influence of the Liberal party. 
However, thanks to the inborn justice and uprightness of the 
Swabian race and the kindness and generosity of the national 
character, this latter arrangement did not prove a temporary 
truce, but a permanent pacification; and friendly relations 
between the Catholic Church and the Protestant rulers of 
Wiirtemberg are maintained up to the present day. 

Much the same state of things as in Wiirtemberg exists in 
the Grand-Duchy of Oldenburg, where Catholics constitute about 
one-third of the population. They are subject to the Bishop 
of Miinster in Westphalia, with whose spiritual jurisdiction the 
Government has agreed not to interfere, so that the Church is 
left in free possession of her rights. 

Of the population of Alsace-Lorraine, or the Imperial domain, 
as it has been called on account of being immediately subject 
to the Emperor, and governed by him through a vicegerent, the 
position of ecclesiastical affairs is in the main satisfactory. Out- 
wardly it differs little from what it was in the time of the French 
dominion, although much harm has been done to the Catholic 
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cause through the introduction of a swarm of Protestant officials, 
coming mostly from Prussia; the foundation of an University 
at Wiirzburg, which though professedly undenominational, is 
in reality exclusively Protestant ; the remodelling of the schools 
after the Prussian type; the expulsion of the Jesuits and other 
religious orders, in virtue of a law to that effect which holds 
good throughout the Empire, &c.’ It is impossible to predict 
what will be the future position of Catholics in Alsace-Lorraine, 
if the present system of government is maintained there. 

Let us now turn to the states where the Cu/turkampf has 
raged most hotly. 

As has been already remarked, these consist of Prussia and 
Hesse, or rather Prussia alone, since all that has taken place 
in regard to the Cudturkampf in Hesse has been done in imita- 
tion of Prussia. To enter upon the consideration of the situation 
of ecclesiastical affairs in this State would be useless; it is the 
exact counterpart of that of Prussia. The Hessian Government 
would not of itself have originated the oppressive measures under 
which her Catholic subjects groan. They were only enacted in 
compliance with the repeated and urgent solicitations of Prussia. 
The laws are precisely similar to those passed in Prussia, and 
the Hessian Ministers have distinctly intimated that were the 
Culturkampf to be brought to a peaceful termination in Prussia, 
the Church would soon enjoy recovered liberty in Hesse. 

We may therefore confine our attention to the state of 
ecclesiastical affairs in Prussia; here we have the mainspring 
of the Culturkampf: on the attitude adopted by Prussia towards 
the Church the weal or woe of Catholics throughout the Empire 
is to a considerable extent dependent. For not only does 
Prussia in her character of the leading Power in the German 
Empire exercise a great ascendancy over the other States, but 
of all the Catholics in Germany more than half are her subjects. 
In the united Empire there are 16% million Catholics, and 
about 28% million Protestants; of these about 9 million 
Catholics inhabit Prussian territory, the non-Catholic popu- 
lation amounting to about twice that number. The largest 
proportion of Catholics are found in the Rhine provinces, in 
Westphalia, Silesia, in Posen, and the West Provinces of 
Prussia. 

1 The laws which are passed in the German Xeichstag, or Imperial Parliament, are 


of force throughout the whole Empire ; while each individual State has its own Parlia- 
ment, where it passes laws which have power only within its own territory. 
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In order to form a just idea of the present position of 
ecclesiastical matters in Prussia, it will be advisable to look 
back a little, and acquaint ourselves to some extent with the 
past history of the Church in that country. 

The Electorate of Brandenburg, out of which the present 
Prussian monarchy, which exists only since the commencement 
of the last century, has been developed, was originally essen- 
tially and exclusively Protestant in its whole Constitution and 
Legislature ; and those few Catholics who in the course of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, through annexation of 
territory or immigration from the neighbouring States, became 
subject to the Brandenburg-Prussian Government, were forced, 
unless under special circumstances an exception was made in 
their favour, to conform in all things to the Protestant rule, 
and in consequence a large proportion fell away from the 
Church. This violence done to the conscience of Catholics 
was, however, quite at variance with the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Westphalia in 1648, which insured complete civil and 
religious liberty to every denomination of Christians as the 
fundamental principle of government. But the rulers of Bran- 
denburg and Prussia troubled themselves not at all about the 
Treaty of Westphalia; the Catholics were too small and in- 
significant a body to assert themselves and make heard their 
complaints of the system of oppression and repression of which 
they were the victims. It appears from the legal documents 
preserved in the State Archives, that the Legislature always 
aimed at the suppression of Catholicism in these dominions, 
and where from time to time we find toleration extended to 
Catholics, and free exercise of their religious rights conceded 
to them, such toleration was invariably prompted by motives 
ef policy or political interest. The war carried on between 
Frederick the Second and Austria in the middle of the last 
century, was the means of greatly augmenting the number of 
his Catholic subjects, since the greater part of the population 
of Silesia in general, and almost all the whole of the southern 
part of the province conceded to him by the Peace of 1763, 
belonged to the Church; and the division of Poland amongst 
the three Powers in the end of the last century increased them 
further by about two millions. Moreover, at the close of the 
great European contest with Napoleon the First, what were 
formerly the Rhenish Electorates of Cologne and Treves, to- 
gether with the archbishoprics of Miinster and Paderborn, were 
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at the Congress of Vienna amalgamated with Prussia; and 
these lands were almost exclusively peopled by Catholics. 

Thus, as far back as the middle of the last century, Prussia 
could no longer be regarded as an exclusively Protestant State, 
and after 1815 it became impossible publicly to maintain this 
character. It was officially announced that her Catholic subjects 
would, in regard to civil rights, enjoy perfect equality with the 
Protestants; and with regard to religious rights, the special 
privileges of the Catholics should remain intact, as they were 
previous to the annexation of territory. This civil equality and 
freedom of conscience was, however, nothing more than had 
been already guaranteed by the Peace of Westphalia; and both 
at the close of the war with Austria, as well as on the division 
of Poland, the King of Prussia had expressly pledged himself 
to respect the religious liberty of his subjects in Silesia and 
Prussian Poland. That the same was guaranteed implicitly to 
the Catholic portion of the population of the Rhenish and West- 
phalian provinces on their transfer to Prussian rule, is proved 
by the formal recognition as law by the King of Prussia of the 
terms imposed by the Imperial Congress in 1803, and his agree- 
ment to the final clause of the Treaty of Vienna in 1815. By 
the former the ecclesiastical principalities, hitherto ruled by 
dignitaries of the Church, and mostly peopled by Catholics, 
were abolished, and made over to the dominion of the secular 
power. This act was confirmed by the Congress of Vienna, 
some change in the distribution of the land only being effected ; 
on both occasions civil equality and the maintenance of the 
status quo ante being made a condition binding on. the new 
governor. Finally, on entering upon possession of the new 
territory, and again when the oath of allegiance was tendered 
by his new subjects, the King of Prussia solemnly promised 
to respect the rights of Catholics. Without adducing further 
proof, we may here quote the words addressed by Frederick 
William the Third to the Rhinelanders, April 5, 1815: “I will 
not fail to honour and protect your religion, the most sacred 
possession of man.” And in the letters patent bearing the same 
date, we find the following royal utterance: “We promise to 
Our subjects in the provinces now brought under Our sway 
Our full and effective protection, as regards their person, their 
property, and their faith.” 

Thus, as has already been said, Prussia was obliged formally 
to renounce her claim to the title of an exclusively Protestant 
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State ; and we have seen that she was repeatedly and publicly 
pledged by international treaties and the express promises of 
her monarch, to protect the religious liberty of her subjects, and 
maintain their ecclesiastical privileges. But it must be acknow- 
ledged that Prussia has never been quite true to her word. 
Even under Frederick the Second, who had the reputation of 
being the most tolerant Sovereign in Europe, the Catholics 
complained bitterly that they were slighted and oppressed. In 
Silesia, for instance, they were simply excluded from all the 
higher posts in the magistracy, the clergy were objects of 
suspicious surveillance, and the Bishops were sadly hampered 
in the exercise of their episcopal authority. And when, on the 
suppression of the Society of Jesus by Clement the Fourteenth, 
Frederick the Second extended his protection to the Jesuits in 
Silesia, he was no more actuated by motives of religion or 
toleration than was Catherine the Second of Russia, who was 
on many points like-minded with him. The real reason why 
the Jesuits were permitted to remain without molestation in his 
dominions, was because the King recognized them to be the 
best and least expensive educators of youth. Under his suc- 
cessors the condition of Catholics grew worse, as the Prussian 
Ministry showed themselves still more oblivious of their engage- 
ments than he had been; and if the complaints of the oppressed 
minority were less plainly audible than formerly, it was because 
the war which broke out on all sides in consequence of the 
French Revolution drowned their voices with its din. But no 
sooner was tranquillity permanently restored than the cry of 
distress was again heard; and although the Prussian Govern- 
ment took care not to resort at once to coercion, yet all the 
more consistent and steady was the policy it pursued for the 
extinction of Catholicism, and its final absorption into the 
dominant Protestantism. All divisions amongst Catholics were 
carefully encouraged and promoted ; the Ministry sought by all 
manner of intrigues to fill the higher ecclesiastical posts with 
men who would favour the Government and do its bidding ; 
and furthermore they endeavoured, by the wholesale appoint- 
ment of Protestant officials in all branches of the public service, 
in the Rhine provinces, Westphalia, Silesia, and Posen, to give 
a less purely Catholic character to those lands, and by the 
revival of a national law, dating from Protestant times, to ensure 
the children of mixed marriages being brought up as Pro- 
testants. 
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In Silesia severer measures were gradually adopted. Not 
to mention a thousand petty annoyances inflicted on the 
Catholics, their churches were, under every available pretext, 
taken away from them and made over to the Protestants. 
Unfortunately the condition of Catholics in Silesia was such 
as to enable this persecution to be carried on with impunity, 
for they had too long groaned under the yoke of overbearing 
Protestant officials to be capable of any determined resistance, 
and the Bishops and clergy for the most part did not even 
venture on serious remonstrance, partly because experience had 
taught them to believe it would be fruitless, partly because they 
were afraid of making matters worse, and alas! too often 
because the Government craftily contrived to blind them to its 
real intentions, if not to gain them over to its side. 

But on the Rhine and in Posen all was not taken so quietly. 
The question of mixed marriages led to grave disagreements 
between the secular and ecclesiastical authorities; and the 
statesmen of Prussia were so far forgetful of the Treaty of 1815, 
that they thought themselves empowered to compel the Catholics 
to comply with their requirements by employing the aid of the 
police and military force. The Archbishops of Cologne and of 
Posen-Gnesen were accordingly arrested and thrown into prison. 
For this flagrant violation of justice the Prussian Government 
sought to justify itself in the eyes of Europe by alleging that 
no question of conscience was involved, but that the said Arch- 
bishops had been guilty of overstepping their rights, of breach 
of promise, and of exciting the people to revolt. But it was 
only too evident that the real object the Government had in 
view was gradually to Protestantize the Catholic provinces, and 
the enactments with regard to mixed marriages were but the 
first step in that direction. And even when, after the accession 
of Frederick William the Fourth, these stringent measures were 
relaxed, the imprisoned Archbishops were set at liberty, the 
Bishops were allowed to hold free communication with Rome, 
and a special division of the Administration of Public Worship— 
till then exclusively Protestant—composed of loyal Catholics, 
was appointed to deliberate upon matters appertaining to the 
Church, on the whole the principles of the Government remained 
unchanged, and despite the friendly dispositions of the King, 
the maxim that in Prussia Protestantism was to be the only 
religion recognized by the State, was steadily adhered to. At 
that time, however, this goal seemed more rathef than less 
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distant, since the episcopal sees were filled by able and efficient 
prelates, who, whenever the liberty of Catholics was imperilled, 
boldly asserted their inalienable rights, and feared not to pass 
by Presidents and Ministers, and go direct with their grievances 
to the King, who seldom failed to extend to them his royal 
protection. 

In 1848, the rule of the old bureaucratic absolutism came to 
an end, and was replaced by a new constitutional form of 
government. Thanks to the efforts of the episcopate, the re- 
establishment of the relations between Church and State on 
a more liberal footing was taken into consideration; and two 
years later, a charter was issued by which complete freedom 
of conscience and of worship, liberty to organize Unions, and 
the right of self-government, as well in temporal as in eccle- 
siastical matters, were guaranteed to both Catholics and Pro- 
testants alike throughout the realm. 

Under the protection of this new Constitution, the Church 
blossomed out with unlooked-for rapidity and vigour. Many 
fresh parishes were formed, confraternities erected, religious 
orders of both men and women introduced into all places of 
importance, schools and charitable institutions were multiplied, 
fresh vitality and strength was infused into the religious life of 
the country by the missions given by religious in almost every 
parish, and through the efforts of the secular clergy, for the 
most part zealous and conscientious men, a spirit of devotion to 
the Church was fostered and maintained. It is true, the 
Catholics had still wrongs and injustice on the part of the 
Government to complain of, one standing grievance being that 
in appointing men to the higher posts in the Administration, in 
the army, in the public schools and universities, preference was 
invariably shown to Protestants ; in fact not more than two or 
three Catholics held office under Government. On the whole, 
however, matters remained in a tolerably satisfactory state for 
Catholics ; and when the present Sovereign, William the First, 
received the homage of the Archbishops and Bishops on October 
15, 1861, he expressed to them his gratification that the relations 
between Church and State were so well regulated. And again, 
when in April, 1866, the Archbishops of Cologne and of Posen 
went to Berlin to take the oath of allegiance on entering upon 
the duties of their respective sees, he expressed himself in 
similar terms, adding : “It affords me much satisfaction that the 
Pope himself, the Head of the Church, should have paid a just 
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tribute of praise to the favourable conditions under which it 
exists in Prussia.” 

But the satisfaction which the King was pleased to say that 
he felt on this point was by no means shared by all his subjects. 
On the contrary, the new life and vigour infused into the 
Catholic community throughout the country filled the Protes- 
tants with envy and alarm. The partisans of Liberalism and 
Freemasonry spoke in ominous tones of the dangers to be 
apprehended from the inroads of Ultramontanism, the multipli- 
cation of religious houses, the increase of schools taught by 
religious, in which anti-patriotic principles were inculcated, and 
above all, from’ the baneful influence of the “wily Jesuits.” A 
change of Ministry took place, and the Liberals came into power, 
and the Catholics soon felt that the wind had shifted to a 
different quarter. The recognition by Prussia of the usurping 
Italian monarchy was not calculated to increase their peace of 
mind. 

Then came the war with Austria in 1866, which was asserted 
by many to be a religious war, indirectly waged against 
Catholics ; and although this statement was officially denied in 
the pages of the Staatsanzeiger, at any rate the enemies of the 
Church thought this a favourable opportunity for open hostilities, 
and the Catholics felt that it behoved them to be on their guard. 
Little more than a year later their fears were justified by an 
attempt being made to open the Cu/turkampf. A petition 
purporting to come from the working classes of Berlin, but in 
reality set on foot in a very different quarter, against the religious 
orders, was laid before Parliament ; this was intended to give the 
Protestant majority a handle for suppression of the orders in 
Prussia. But the Government did not show any inclination to 
begin the contest, and the Parliamentary majority thought it 
inexpedient to make the petition the subject of a debate, in 
spite of the endeavours of those members who have subsequently 
so greatly distinguished themselves in the defence of the 
Catholic cause, Reichensperger, Windthorst, and Von Mallin- 
krodt, who thought by this means to obtain the passing of a Bill 
by which all religious orders would be taken under the protection 
of the Government. The secret of this policy was revealed later 
on by a member who was at that time a prominent Liberal 
leader, and who afterwards became a special favourite and 
confidant of Prince Bismarck, the Jew, Dr. Lasker, when, in a 
speech delivered in the House November 27, 1873, he said that 
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it had been deemed impolitic to offend the South of Germany, 
where the population was principally Catholic, before the con- 
templated union of North and South in one Empire had been 
effected. 

In 1870 the Franco-German War broke out, the important 
events of which are fresh in the memory of all. Nor is any one 
ignorant that when once the “United Empire was happily 
founded and grounded” (to quote the same Dr. Lasker), and 
King William of Prussia proclaimed Emperor of Germany at 
Versailles, it was not long before the dreaded storm burst over 
the heads of the Catholics. Warned by the proceedings in 
1866, and the attempt to suppress the convents in 1869, of the 
necessity of having their interests represented in Parliament, 
they had taken part with great unanimity and activity in the 
recent elections for the Diet of the Empire, so as to ensure the 
return of members who would uphold their cause. This party, 
denominated the party of the Centre, had to assert itself at the 
very commencement, since the debate on the address to the 
Throne led to a breach with the Liberal-Protestant majority, 
who moved that words should be inserted in the address 
stipulating “that for the future, under no pretext whatsoever, 
should interference of any description in the internal affairs of 
other nations be permitted.” This clause was unmistakeably 
and ostentatiously directed against the Holy See, which only 
six months previously had been robbed of the last remnants of 
the Temporal Power by Italy, the ally of Prussia. It was 
strongly opposed by the party of the Centre as unchristian 
and impracticable, and in reliance on the tranquillizing promise 
given by the Emperor to a deputation of Catholic noblemen who 
waited on him at Versailles respecting the Roman question, an 
amendment was proposed which admitted at least of diplomatic 
intervention. This was, however, rejected. And at the time that 
the plan of the constitution of the new German Empire was under 
deliberation, when Herr Reichensperger moved that the statute 
of the Prussian Legislature which guaranteed the liberty of the 
Church should be extended to the whole Empire, this motion 
was thrown out by 253 votes against 59. The intention of the 
Government was to leave the way open for a radical subversion 
of the actual relations of the ecclesiastical and secular power, 
and their re-modelling on a new basis, viz., the entire subjection 
of the Church to the State. The expressions already made use 
of in former debates as to the “supremacy of the State,” and 
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the epithet, “dangerous to the State,” applied to the Catholic 
Church, left no doubt as to what might be anticipated in 
the future. 

At the same time, in the administrative department, many 
enactments were made which were a plain infringement of the 
rights of Catholics. The authority exercised by the clergy over 
educational institutions was restricted; the establishment of 
Sodalities of our Lady amongst the pupils was as good as 
prohibited ; the Bishops were interdicted by the Legislature 
from inflicting punishment on priests or professors of theology 
who refused to accept the decrees of the Vatican Council ; and, 
soon after, the special department in the Ministry of Public 
Worship, nominated in the foregoing reign for the discussion 
of matters appertaining to the Catholic Church, was done away 
with by Royal decree. When the Imperial Diet met in the 
autumn of ‘the same year, the Bavarian Minister of Public 
Worship, Von Lutz, moved that a clause should be added to 
the newly-passed Penal Code of the Empire (the so-called 
Lutz-paragraph), ostensibly to prevent the pulpit from being 
used for political purposes, forbidding the clergy to warn their 
flocks, in their sermons and exhortations, of the danger that 
threatened their faith. And on the notorious Falk succeeding 
to the office of Prussian Minister of Public Worship, in the place 
of Miihler, who was less unfriendly to Catholics, the attention 
of the Prussian Parliament was immediately directed to the 
framing of a new Educational Code, by which all the super- 
vision and control of schools, and the regulation of the 
instructicn to be imparted in them, both secular and religious, 
was monopolized by the State, to the entire exclusion of all 
clerical co-operation. The remonstrances and representations 
of all the Catholic and many Protestant Members of Parliament, 
of the Bishops, and of the Faithful, availed nothing against the 
anti-Catholic prejudices of the Liberal majority, and the 
determined pugnacity of the new Minister. On March 11, 1872, 
the Bill became law, and was speedily carried into execution. 
Fresh inspectors of schools were appointed, who, instead of 
being as was customary, taken principally from the ranks of 
the clergy, were laymen ; Protestants, Old Catholics, and men 
of no creed being preferred. The teaching Sisters and Brothers 
of Christian Doctrine, whose direction of the Poor Schools had 
in so many parishes been a benefit and blessing, both materially 
and morally, were forced to withdraw; a large number of schools 
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lost their denominational character, and it became evident that 
to be educated in Catholic principles in the Public Schools 
would soon be rendered a matter of impossibility. 

In July, 1872, another law was passed in the Imperial 
Parliament, the second Cz/tur law for all Germany, banishing 
from the realm the Society of Jesus and all religious orders of 
a like nature ; in all diplomatic circles it was thought that every 
necessary measure had then been taken preparatory to com- 
mencing the Cz/tur contest in earnest in Prussia. For now 
there was not a single individual in the Prussian Ministry 
who would lift up his voice in behalf of Catholicism; the 
clergy were silenced by the Luts-paragraph ; their hold over 
the youth of the country was removed ; and the most influential 
of the religious orders were sent into exile. 

The contest which began in the spring of 1873, the history 
of the May-laws, the effects they were intended to produce, and 
the effects they did produce, are too well known to need other 
than a brief mention here. The object of the Government was 
from the first transparent, namely, to separate the bishops from 
the Pope, the clergy from the bishops, and, as far as possible, 
the laity from the clergy. But they had not reckoned on the 
determined opposition they met with from both priests and 
people, and, with a ruthless haste to which history offers no 
parallel, they had recourse to violent and coercive measures. 
Innumerable were the fines and imprisonments wherewith 
ecclesiastics were consequently visited, not to speak of the 
petty persecutions to which Catholics were continually sub- 
jected, through the ultra-vigilance of the police, and the system 
of espionage that prevailed, those who had not rendered them- 
selves actually amenable to justice being accused, reprimanded, 
menaced, and calumniated. But the desired result was not 
attained. The clergy, with but few exceptions, remained loyal 
to their Head, and the faithful rose as one man to defend their 
Church and uphold their rights. In 1874 two new May-laws 
were published, by one of which the right of nomination to 
vacant sees was transferred to the State, while the other gave 
the Government absolute and unlimited jurisdiction in regard 
to the training and appointment of priests. Penalties the most 
severe were attached to any attempt to act counter to these 
decrees, and in order to render them more effectual, through 
the instigation of Prussia, a third Cu/tur law for all Germany 
was passed in the Imperial Diet, forbidding any contumacious 
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bishop or priest who had been banished from Prussia or any 
other German State to reside or enjoy the rights of citizenship 
in any portion of the Empire. 

Almost every year some fresh enactments were made, some 
yet more stringent measures devised to reduce the Church to 
subjection, to force, to starve her into submission. The situation 
of Catholics in Prussia became intolerable. At one time, out of 
the twelve bishoprics, nine were unfilled, three having been left 
vacant since the death of the last occupant, and the other six on 
account of the banishment or imprisonment of the respective 
prelates who filled them. Churches innumerable were closed, 
the religious otders exiled, and their temporalities for the most 
part confiscated ; a large proportion of parishes were bereft of 
their pastors, and—since only at the risk of severe punishment 
could a neighbouring priest minister to the orphaned flock—vast 
numbers of the faithful were left without the sacraments, or 
other means of grace, and the rising generation were deprived 
of religious instruction. And when the party of the Centre 
lifted up their voice in Parliament to show how contrary to 
the Prussian Constitution these new laws were, the Ministry 
hastened to bring forward a motion, which was at once carried, 
to eliminate from the Constitutional code the statute whereby 
religious liberty was guaranteed to Catholics. By all these 
unjust proceedings the object which the Government had at 
heart was, however, by no means forwarded; not a single one 
of the new statutes had been accepted and recognized by the 
bishops, priests, or people; not a single one but had called 
forth protests and remonstrances on the part of the Catholics 
of the country. 

Meanwhile, the systematic and consistent policy pursued by 
the Legislature in view of exterminating the Catholic Church 
in Prussia, was productive of serious social evils. The principles 
of disaffection and immorality spread to an alarming extent ; 
unbridled licence, dishonesty, immoderate love of pleasure, began 
to prevail to a degree hitherto unknown in all classes. This 
deplorable corruption of manners was attributable partly to the 
cheap literature of the day, since the police, ever on the alert to 
censure and suppress any periodical which ventured to express 
Catholic sympathies, connived at the publication not only of the 
most disgraceful abuse of the Church and ridicule of all revealed 
religion, but of matter tending to excite the lowest passions and 
cut at the root of morality and social order. It could no longer 
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be denied that the May-laws had proved a complete failure, a 
failure which became daily more apparent to all. Not only had 
the Government hopelessly alienated the affection and confidence 
of its Catholic subjects, but all clear-sighted and right-minded 
non-Catholics began to question the integrity, or at least to 
doubt the wisdom of its policy. The number of Catholic 
priests in Prussia was steadily diminishing; on the other hand 
the police force was continually being augmented, and additions 
were frequently made to the staff of officials charged with the 
maintenance of public order. Hundreds of churches were closed 
and convents dismantled, whilst in the prisons and houses of 
correction, already multiplied three or four-fold, room could 
not be found for the ever-increasing number of criminals. 

At last, the conviction that this state of things could not 
continue appeared to force itself on the mind of the Government. 
In 1879, Prince Bismarck made overtures to the Papal Nuncios 
at Vienna and Munich. In this he was actuated by purely 
political considerations, the fact being that both the Imperial 
and the Prussian Governments had decided upon adopting a 
fresh line of domestic policy, and their object could not be 
accomplished without the co-operation of the party of the 
Centre, which by that time had become a formidable opposi- 
tion; and their assistance could hardly be looked for while 
matters remained as they were with respect to the Culturkautpf. 
On this account negotiations were entered into with the Nuncios, 
but they were productive of no result. Then the Government 
determined to make proposals to Parliament on its own respon- 
sibility. In May, 1880, Herr von Puttkamer, who had suc- 
ceeded Dr. Falk as Minister of Public Worship, brought a Bill 
for the amendment of the May-laws before the House. This 
Bill was followed by a second in 1882, and in 1883 by a third; 
at the same time direct negotiations were opened with the Holy 
See. These negotiations, however, came to nothing, for the 
simple reason that Prussia would listen to no terms, unless the 
Papal approval of the May-laws in all their essential features 
was declared. The Court of Rome, on its part, expressed its 
readiness to discuss one by one all the main points of the May- 
laws, and indeed, to make large concessions, provided only that 
Prussia would promise two things, namely, that (1) the Bishops 
should not be hindered in the exercise of their jurisdiction, and 
(2) that to them should be left the training and appointment 
of the clergy. But to these conditions the Government will 
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not yet consent; it hopes by the recent alleviations conceded 
to Catholics to throw dust in their eyes, and silence their 
clamorous cry for the Church's liberty. he position of 
Catholicism in Prussia, despite the alleged alleviations, is one 
of such painful bondage, that it must be universally apparent 
that under existing circumstances it is dying by inches. 
Happily for Catholics, many men of enlightenment and good 
sense in Parliament and throughout the country, now see 
matters in their true light; the party of the Centre hold their 
ground with courage and resolution, and Catholic writers of 
ability co-operate with a well trained and efficient, though alas! 
not numerous Clergy, in keeping alive a spirit of fidelity and 
devotion to their cause amongst the Catholics of the country. 

But in what did the alterations and amendments consist 
which were made by the laws of 1880-3? In the first place, 
the prohibition was removed which had been laid upon priests 
with regard to the cure of souls in other parishes than their 
own, and they were allowed to exercise their spiritual functions 
in the absence of the parish priest, provided they merely acted 
provisionally, without any intention of permanently usurping the 
post. (2) Permission was given to the ecclesiastical authorities 
to nominate priests to a temporary charge without the authori- 
zation of the secular power required by the May-laws, and thus 
the Bishops whom the Government recognized were able to 
appoint curates, coadjutors, and assistant clergy, so long as they 
did not invest them with any permanent duties, or intrust to 
them the government and management of a parish. (3) It was 
no longer to be obligatory upon candidates for ordination to 
pass a public Government examination in history, philosophy, 
and literature, but each candidate was to produce a certificate 
attesting that he had attended a course of University lectures 
on these subjects. (4) The deposed Bishops might be recalled 
and reinstated in their respective sees by virtue of the Royal 
pardon. (5) After a fixed time, the Government would relin- 
quish the right of continuing to withhold the salaries of eccle- 
siastics, the payment of which had been stopped in individual 
dioceses. (6) More liberty was granted to the Orders for 
nursing the sick, some unimportant concessions being made 
which enabled them slightly to extend their sphere of useful- 
ness. 

In practice, too, the Government saw fit to modify the 
excessive vigour wherewith the enactments of the May-laws 
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were carried out. Several of the lawsuits then in progress with 
individual priests were withdrawn, or in the case of fresh 
offences, no judicial proceedings were instituted against the 
delinquent. The poor schools were once more placed under 
clerical direction, a certain number of priests being charged, 
solely by Government commission, with their supervision ; and 
in some instances the undenominational schools, the establish- 
ment of which had been so strenuously promoted by Dr. Falk, 
were allowed to resume their sectarian character. Those 
priests who owed their nomination to the secular authorities 
alone, were no longer treated with special favour, and somewhat 
less marked preference was shown to the privileged sect of the 
Old Catholics, so long patronized and petted by the Govern- 
ment. Stricter censorship, too, was exercised over the Press 
with regard to the publication of what evidently tended to the 
subversion of faith and morals. 

No one, however, can shut his eyes to the fact that, in spite 
of the new regulations and greater leniency of administration, 
the principles which dictated the May-laws remain unchanged, 
so that any day the Czu/turkampf may break out again in 
undiminished fury. It is true that the episcopal sees have all 
been filled (with the exception of Cologne and Posen), but at 
any moment the Bishops may, in virtue of one of the many 
statutes still in force, be taken to task and deposed, or, as since 
the regulations of 1880 the phrase goes, “be dismissed from 
office.” The powers of a Bishop are now confined to the 
administration of the Sacraments of Confirmation and Holy 
Orders, the ccnsecration of churches, canonical visitation of 
his diocese, and the nomination of priests to temporary charges 
which they may be summarily called on to resign, besides some 
minor functions. But even in this limited sphere he has to act 
with consummate caution, for should any sharp-sighted official 
and in regard to all that concerns Catholics, Prussian officials 
are argus-eyed—discover that a Bishop has been guilty of some 
acts which may “render his continuance in office incompatible 
with the maintenance of public order,” he can cause him to be 
immediately proceeded against by the court for judging 
ecclesiastical matters. And although the permission to appoint 
to temporary charges enables the Bishop to provide a pastor 
for many a bereaved flock, yet the state of affairs is not 
materially bettered thereby, for, in the first place, the supply 
of priests is quite insufficient to satisfy the most pressing needs, 
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the number of candidates for ordination having alarmingly 
diminished during the last ten years, on account of the closing 
of the seminaries and the obstacles placed in the way of theo- 
logical students; besides this, no inconsiderable number of 
hardworking and excellent priests have been driven to seek a 
home in other lands. In the second place, were the supply of 
priests equal to the demand, this system of appointing them 
for a time to the care of souls would be productive of little 
permanent good, for the wounds which the Cu/lturkampf has 
inflicted on the religious and moral life of the Catholic com- 
munity are so deep, that nothing less than the authoritative 
hand and unremitting toil of a pastor regularly appointed and 
permanently established amongst them, can avail for the cure 
of those wounds. The priest, who acts as a stop-gap, himself 
holds the same unenviable position as his Bishop with regard 
to the Government agents and the police, who, should any such 
priest happen to offend them, can find a thousand legal pretexts 
for summoning him before the magistrate; and in Prussia the 
way for an ecclesiastic to make himself obnoxious to the 
Government, is to fulfil the sacred duties of his office with 
the zeal, devotion, and daring of a true son of the Church. 

Furthermore, even if the priests can and do labour with 
all earnestness and assiduity for the salvation of souls, how 
long will this state of things last? How are the ranks of the 
clergy—so rapidly thinning—to be recruited? Seminaries for 
priests are now abolished in Prussia; the Bishops are not 
permitted to open fresh ones unless, conformably to the May- 
laws, they make them entirely dependent on and subject to 
the State. And if priests trained in foreign seminaries are 
willing to work in Prussia, the May-laws prohibit their 
appointment to any post whatever, unless the Protestant 
Minister for Public Worship is graciously pleased to grant a 
special permission to this effect. 

Thus we see that, notwithstanding the “modifications” we 
have mentioned, unless some radical and fundamental change 
is made in the May-laws, the Catholic Church in Prussia is 
undergoing a gradual process of extinction. The Legislature 
does, it is true, strive to silence the clamorous cries and bitter 
complaints which the representatives of the Catholics in Parlia- 
ment utter from time to time in the name of their constituents, 
by bidding them ¢rust to its beneficent intentions towards them. 
But the Prussian Government does not possess the confidence 
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of its Catholic subjects, nay, more—it has utterly forfeited all 
claim to their confidence. Was it not to Prussian influence 
that the Bill for the abolition of the decree of 1874, sentencing 
to exile all ecclesiastics who should infringe the May-laws, was 
thrown cut by the Federal Council of the Empire, after having 
been carried twice with overwhelming majorities in the Imperial 
Parliament? Does not this and other facts, such as the refusal 
of the Prussian Government to allow priests who had studied 
in Rome, at Liége, or under the Jesuit professors of theology 
in the University of Innsbruck, to officiate on Prussian territory, 
show plainly how far its goodwill may be depended on? Nor 
are the actions from time to time brought against individual 
priests calculated to inspire the Catholics of Prussia with 
confidence in, and devotion to, their rulers. Furthermore, 
the habitual and marked partiality wherewith Protestants are 
advanced and preferred in every branch of the Administration, 
shows only too obviously that the spirit of the Government 
is entirely adverse to Catholics. The great maxim of State 
policy in Prussia is: An omnipotent State, and a Protestant 
Church. The May-laws are nothing else than a paraphrase 
of this maxim, an embodiment of it in a legal form and practical 
shape; the Catholic Church must be brought entirely into 
subjection to the State, and must either be gradually exter- 
minated as an independent religion, or be amalgamated with 
Protestantism so as to form a “mixed religion,” which may 
constitute the established State Church of Prussia. It is no 
secret that from the first the true aim of the Culturkampf was 
the formation of a national Church, which, like the orthodox 
Russian Church, was to have the reigning monarch for its head, 
and be entirely dependent, without right of appeal, on the 
secular authority, whilst retaining its ecclesiastical hierarchy as 
a sort of external adornment; nay, to quote the words of a 
Liberal journal, this national Church of Germany might even 
possess a Pope of its own, as the figure-head of the vessel. 
The sturdy resistance offered by the Catholics of the country 
has rendered the fulfilment of this project a matter of impos- 
sibility, and all that the Government has gained by its onslaught 
on religion is an increase in modern paganism; for the large 
body of Catholics who, owing to the lack of religious instruction 
and spiritual guidance, have alas! been lost to the Church, 
instead of going over to Protestantism, have been swallowed up 
in the vortex of irreligion and unbelief. Nor have the May- 
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laws been productive of evil exclusively to Catholicism ; their 
effect upon Protestantism as a religious system has been any- 
thing but good. The number of professing Protestants has 
perceptibly diminished, religious ceremonial is now frequently 
dispensed with in marriages, baptisms, &c., whilst Radicalism, 
the true spirit of Protestantism, gains ground daily, and is 
spreading its baneful influence far and wide. 

But this affords no consolation to the children of the Church, 
who mourn over the devastation wrought in the vineyard of 
the Lord by this unhappy Cu/turkampf. Nor are the external 
ravages, such as the loss of Church property, the suppression 
of religious institutions and works of Christian charity, the most 
to be deplored ; incomparably greater is the injury done to her 
by the diminution in the number of those who are true to her 
cause, the weakened state of religious feeling in whole classes 
of the population, especially in the towns, the deficiency of 
religious training for the young, even in the upper classes, 
and in the rapid increase of moral corruption throughout the 
country. 

These evils require strong measures for their cure; the 
appointment of a regularly authorized and resident pastor in 
every parish, the preaching of missions, the careful religious 
education of the young, the silent but influential teaching of 
the good example and practical charity of the religious orders. 
These remedies, however, can only be applied when by a 
radical revision, or better still, the complete abolition of the 
May-laws, the Cu/turkampf shall have become a thing of the 
past, both in principle and practice. But of this there is little 
prospect at present in Prussia. 

It may be that the Government counts on the support of the 
rising generation, trained in the school of modern principles. 
It has found itself impotent to crush the opposition of the 
present generation, in whose hearts devotion to the Church and 
mistrust of the secular power is deeply rooted. 

May God in His mercy so overrule the course of events that 
the clouds, which now hang darkly over the land where Boniface 
and his Anglo-Saxon companions first published the message 
of salvation, may pass away and the sunshine of peace succeed 
the storm, so that the precious heritage of the Faith may ever- 
more be preserved to the loyal sons of the Church in all the 
provinces now incorporated into the kingdom of Prussia! 




















Some Phenomena of Sun-Spots, observed at 
Stonyhurst College Observatory. 
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THAT there might be spots on the sun, was an idea that was 
never entertained before the days of Galileo. In the eyes of an 
ancient astronomer the sun was typical of all that was most 
immaculate. Large spots were undoubtedly seen from time to 
time by the naked eye, but their appearance was attributed to 
small planets in transit across the solar disc. Many such ex- 
amples are recorded in the annals of the Chinese, and again in 
the year A.D. 807 a spot was seen in Europe for eight days, the 
astronomers of the time supposing it to be Mercury in transit. 
The discovery of sun-spots, however, was almost the first triumph 
of the newly-invented telescope, about the year A.D. 1610, the 
honour of the discovery being shared by Fabricius, Galileo, and 
Scheiner. Since their days, and more especially in recent times 
after the introduction of the spectroscope, the study of the solar 
surface has occupied the attention of distinguished men of all 
lands, and we now see several observatories equipped with all 
modern appliances, devoted solely to this branch of astronomical 
physics. The Observatory at Stonyhurst has added its quota 
of results to recent researches upon the sun, and in order the 
more to fix our ideas, our remarks will have special refer- 
ence to the work carried out there. 

The method of observing the sun as practised at Stonyhurst, 
is that of projecting the image formed by the 8-inch equatoreal 
telescope on to a screen attached to the eye-end of the instru- 
ment. By this method the details of the solar surface can be 
studied or sketched at leisure ; and, moreover, by proper adjust- 
ment of the screen, the actual positions of the spots can be 
readily calculated. The usual scale of the drawings is 10% 
inches to the sun’s diameter, and on some occasions, enlarge- 
ments on a scale of 30 inches, have been taken of spots of 
special interest. The average number of drawings is about 
two hundred a year. The phenomena observed upon the solar 
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disc are of three kinds, spots, faculz, or irregular streaks of 
greater brilliancy than the general surface, and the net-work 
of dark and bright spaces which gives to the image its mottled 
appearance. 

The spots arc of all shapes and sizes, some of them attaining 
enormous proportions. In a sun-spot three distinct parts may 
be distinguished, a less dark outer portion which is bounded by 
the bright surface of the sun and is called the Jexumbra, a 
darker interior portion called the wmdra, and finally in the 
umbra itself some still darker patches to which is attached the 
name of wuclei. These nuclei were first detected by the keen 
sight of that eminent observer, the late Rev. Mr. Dawes. The 
penumbra is traversed by bright streams of matter, which are 
supposed to indicate the gradual rushing in of the photosphere, 
or visible surface of the sun, into the spot, ultimately causing 
its absorption, and consequent disappearance. Spots are not 
found all over the sun, but confined to fixed zones extending 
to about 30° N.and S. of the equator. The first deduction 
from the discovery of sun-spots was that of the rotation of the 
sun upon an axis, the mean rotation being accomplished in 
25% days, although the rate varies somewhat with the helio- 
centric latitude. A spot apparently advances upon the solar 
disc from E. to W., and it not unfrequently happens that the 
same spot, being carried round by the sun, will reappear for 
several successive rotations. 

That most spots are hollows or cavities and not merely of 
the nature of scoriz floating on the surface, is demonstrated 
by the manner in which a spot appears and disappears on the 
E. and W. limb of the sun respectively. Were the spot a surface 
phenomenon, we should expect to detect first the right or W. 
side of the penumbra, then the umbra, and finally the most 
Easterly side of the penumbra. The reverse order would be 
expected at the W. limb, where the spot disappears. The facts 
observed are for the most part in contradiction to any such 
hypothesis. We first see a slight portion, reduced to a mere 
line by perspective, of the E. edge of the penumbra, then the 
umbra, and finally the W. edge of the penumbra, demonstrating 
that we are looking into a cavity in a spherical surface. Never- 
theless there are exceptions to this rule, and the law of fore- 
shortening, as stated by Wilson and others, appears to be 
neither so general nor so decided as was by them supposed. 
Among various phenomena connected with sun-spots may 
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be mentioned, the double penumbra which some spots exhibit, 
the repulsion which others appear to exert on one another, the 
bright ring which is invariably seen between the umbra and pen- 
umbra of spots, the equally bright faculous bridges occasionally 
crossing them, the red veils sometimes detected over them, 
especially when they are large, and also the extremely rapid 
growth with which some spots develope. 

But in this short enumeration of the aspects of sun-spots, 
we cannot afford to omit what is perhaps the cardinal point 
in all sun-spot phenomena, connecting them undoubtedly with 
terrestrial magnetism, and probably also with changes of weather; 
namely, the secular variation of the spotted area of the sun, 
the period from maximum to maximum being about eleven 
years. Such a discovery was the reward of the patient toil of 
Baron Schwabe, who for forty years never allowed a possible 
day to pass without a record of the number of spots visible on 
the sun. 

The dark spots of the solar surface are invariably accom- 
panied by faculz, which generally present the appearance of 
long white streaks of matter of a brightness exceeding that 
of the surrounding photosphere. So far as our observations 
have been studied, the distribution of facule is identical with 
that of the spots, though extending to much wider limits N. and 
S. owing to their peculiar tendency to spread. Facule have 
occasionally been seen even in the region of the poles, appear- 
ing by themselves without any accompanying spot of the 
ordinary type, but the nature of these isolated jets differs from 
that of faculz of the ordinary kind. In general facul# are 
more easily observed at the limbs of the sun, owing to the 
contrast which they offer to those apparently darker portions 
of the disc. They are not, however, confined to the limbs, as 
under favourable circumstances they can be traced far into the 
central regions, and a ring of bright facule always surrounds 
the penumbra of a spot, even at the centre of the sun. 

The subject of the connection between spots and facule 
remains up to the present time still undecided. Nevertheless, 
the observations made at Stonyhurst do not seem to bear out 
the hitherto generally accepted opinion, that facule precede 
the birth of a solar spot. The order of their appearance is as 
follows. Around a nascent spot they are very closely packed ; 
they spread out as the umbra and penumbra increase in size, 
and still more so when the spot begins to diminish and decay, 
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and oftentimes remain visible for more than a month after the 
spot has wholly vanished. Frequently a new outburst of spots 
will take place in the region of this faculz, giving rise to the 
notion that facule precede the birth of spots, while in reality 
they are only the remains of old spots which have disappeared. 
Faculz are the glowing embers of an old solar storm, not the 
first flickerings of a new one. Examples of this replacing of 
spots by faculz are universal among the Stonyhurst drawings. 

Before passing on to the discussion of the mottled surface 
of the sun, we may call attention to some of the more remark- 
able solar outbursts of spots and faculz during the period 1882-4. 
The great spot of April, 1882, was observed from the 12th of 
April to the 25th, and in May from the toth to the 22nd. — Its 
area on the 20th of April was 2,030 millionths of the sun’s 
visible hemisphere, or about 2,31914 millions of miles. The 
November spot of the same year, the greatest recorded 
since 1870, was followed from its birth as a few black dots 
in October, through its maximum in November, and finally in 
December. The whole progress of this spot was marked by 
magnetic storms and displays of Aurora Borealis, which culmi- 
nated in the great magnetic storm of the 17th of November, 
the most intense recorded, and its accompanying magnificent 
aurora. The area of the spot on this day was at its greatest, 
being 2,417, or about 2,761' millions of miles. The June spot 
of 1883 was first seen on the 2nd, near the centre of the disc, 
its length being about one tenth of the sun’s diameter or 85,000 
miles, and yet not the slightest vestige of it was discernible 
on the 30th of May. Another spot was followed during the 
successive rotations of the sun from October, 1883, to January, 
1884. 

On days when our atmosphere is very steady, and clear 
of all mist or dust, or to speak technically, should the 
“definition” be very good, it is observed that the mottled 
surface of the solar disc is in a state of constant change and 
commotion. These changes are very minute and rapid, and 
require a most constant and patient watch to detect them. The 
magnificent photographs of M. Janssen of Meudon, had shown 
that in parts the mottled surface puts on an appearance of 
blurring, and Trouvelot, in 1876, called attention to minute 
evanescent spots, which he termed “ veiled spots.” He, however, 
did not follow out the subject to any great extent. These 
veiled spots have been constantly studied at Stonyhurst during 
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the last three years, and they have been classified, and the 
manner of their appearance indicated. They are found in every 
portion of the disc, and are seldom absent for any considerable 
time. A few minutes suffice for their whole life, and they are 
frequently accompanied by faculz. In colour they are of a cold 
grey tint, and besides, are never well defined. Some are seen 
as a slight cloud, which rapidly changes its outlines, becomes 
fainter, and disappears. A second class are observed first of 
the form of a round black dot, which becomes diffused into a 
cloud-like mass, and very soon vanishes. On one occasion spots 
of this nature appeared as if connected with certain unusual 
radiations from the penumbra of a dark round spot. In five 
minutes all the phases of a most extraordinary phenomenon 
had been passed through ; the veiled spots had become diffused 
and disappeared, together with the serrated structure of the 
penumbra, which had now resumed a normal aspect. Toa 
third class the name of “sub-permanent” spots has been given, 
as they seem to be intermediate between spots of the ordinary 
permanent type and veiled spots. They last sometimes for 
several days, but are always ill-defined and unlike the ordinary 
dark pores of the solar surface. Their comparative permanence 
distinguishes them from the other classes of veiled spots, and 
their ill-defined or misty look is the only difference between 
them and ordinary spots. Moreover, their shape is irregular, 
and their proportions never equal those assumed at times by 
other veiled spots. Their colour is a tint of red. Perhaps they 
are the last traces of a spot as it sinks into the photosphere, 
and sometimes the first signs of those that never become per- 
fectly developed. 

Faculz are connected with these faint spots in almost as 
marked a manner as with ordinary spots. They appear, alter 
their shape, and vanish quite as rapidly, thereby indicating a 
general disturbance of the solar forces in these regions. Such 
faculz are frequently seen radiating in all directions from the 
veiled-spots: at other times as intensely bright jets at their 
centre, and in general a bright thin line of facula surrounds the 
dark body. On rare occasions faculz have been observed to lie 
right across veiled-spots, the continuation of the spot being 
clearly traced below the facula, although appearing of a rela- 
tively lighter tint on account of the overlying bright mass. When 
we remember that even with a very high magnifying power it is 
barely possible to detect in a body on the sun a change of place 
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amounting to two hundred miles, we shall be able to form some 
idea of the mighty forces required to produce such ever-varying 
change and disturbance, as is indicated by the motions observed 
in veiled-spots. 

We now pass on to the mention of another class of small 
bodies which have been seen on some twenty occasions projected 
on the solar disc. These are moving bodies, having a diameter 
varying from 7’ to 12”. They generally start from the neigh- 
bourhood of a spot, and move rather slowly in a zig-zag path, 
sometimes appearing to halt in their course. With one or two 
exceptions, they have ail both appeared and disappeared within 
the solar limb. Nor do they fade away gradually, but vanish 
quite suddenly. The similarity both in form and mode of 
motion of all these minute bodies would on the one hand seem 
to stamp them as of solar origin, but on the other the huge 
velocities involved would almost compel the acceptance of any 
other plausible explanation. The only analogous observation is 
that of the astronomers Carrington and Hodgson, who on 
September 1, 1859, independently saw two clouds of dazzling 
splendour, which starting from the environs of a great sun-spot, 
swept over a portion of the solar disc equal to about thirty-six 
thousand miles in five minutes, and then was gradually lost to 
sight. It may be mentioned as an interesting fact that a 
magnetic storm and brilliant aurora followed the very same 
night, most likely the immediate consequence of such a remark- 
able occurrence. 

We have already called attention to the connection which 
exists between the curve of sun-spot area and certain terrestrial 
phenomena, and it may be of advantage to enter more into 
detail on this important point. It is well known that the 
mariners compass is not always directed to the N. pole, but 
slowly oscillates E. and W. of this position, pointing at present 
about 20° W. of N. Moreover, its position varies from year to 
year, it being now as much W. of N. as three centuries ago it 
was I. of the same point. Every day too it has a diurnal 
range E. and W. of its average direction. These diurnal ranges 
are not constant, but vary from year to year, and it is found 
that the maximum and minimum ranges occur in the years of 
corresponding sun-spots. Thus 1870 and 1871 were years of 
greatest range, while 1877 marked the centre of a more quiet 
period. But besides these diurnal variations in the magnet, 
there occur at times magnetic storms, when the needle is set 
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vibrating in a most capricious fashion. These disturbances and 
jerks will sometimes continue for hours, sometimes even for 
days, and what is more remarkable, in great storms all the 
magnets will be affected in precisely the same manner, at the 
same instants of time (allowing for longitude) all over the earth. 
On such occasions even the telegraphic apparatus strikes work, 
having too many messages of its own to convey to attend to 
ordinary business ; signal-men receive severe shocks, and a case 
has been known of the office being set on fire. Such storms are 
more numerous in years of maximum sun-spots, and vary 
closely with the variations of solar activity. The same remark 
is true also of displays of Aurora Borealis ; at least for tempe- 
rate regions of the earth. Great spots too are accompanied by 
special magnetic storms, as if the magnetic energies of the 
earth beat in unison with the mighty pulsations of their source. 
A grand example was the spot of November, 1882, and few 
who had the good fortune to witness it will forget the splendid 
aurora of the evening of the 17th. 

Even more remarkable is the following instance. On 
August 3, 1872, Professor Young was observing at Sherman in 
the Rocky Mountains. On turning his spectroscope to the 
chromosphere, or solar envelope of hydrogen, in the neighbourhood 
of a large spot just coming into view on the sun’s limb, he saw 
luminous jets of dazzling brilliancy projected forth, and he 
especially noted the times of three violent paroxysms. The 
same morning the magnetic observer of his party was obliged to 
give up work, the magnet having swung quite off the scale. 
Two days later he again observed the spot for about an hour 
commencing at 6.40. The C line on this occasion, or the line 
of the spectrum indicating hydrogen, “sent out what looked like 
a blowpipe jet,’ and indicated “a motion in the line of sight of 
about one hundred and twenty miles per second.” He wrote to 
Greenwich and Stonyhurst, inquiring if any disturbance in the 
magnets had been observed on these occasions. The magnets 
on the 3rd of August had been in a disturbed state, but beyond the 
general disturbance, at the very three moments he had noted, 
the magnet had shivered in a peculiar manner at both obser- 
vatories. The 5th was a quiet day as far as the magnets were 
concerned, witi the sole exception of that one hour during 
which he had witnessed the extraordinary phenomena above 
narrated. It must be noted, that in this case the magnetic action 
of the sun seems to have been instantaneous. 
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To trace a connection between sun-spots and the weather is 
more difficult, as so many extraneous factors have to be taken 
into account. Nevertheless there is evidence to show that the 
varying activity of the sun sensibly affects the distribution of 
temperature and of barometric pressure. For example, in 
years near sun-spot maximum, the greatest pressure is under 
north-east winds, and the least under those from the south-west. 
Also, that rainfall is greater in maximum than minimum years of 
spots has been established for Mauritius, Adelaide, and Brisbane 
by Dr. Meldrum, and for the Cape and Madras by Mr. Lockyer. 

It has been attempted to connect fluctuations in the state of 
trade with sun-spots. The argument is, that the effect of sun- 
spots on rainfall would influence the productive powers of the 
earth, which influence would cause years of good and bad 
trade. Certainly the curve showing the variation in the price of 
wheat follows somewhat that of sun-spots. Again, Dr. Hunter, 
Director-General of Statistics in India, has stated that the 
years of minimum rainfall and of consequent famines approach 
to years of least sun-spots. But beyond this slight evidence 
there seems to be no facts to bear out the theory proposed, and 
moreover, so many other factors, both social and political, would 
have to be reckoned with, that the idea seems to smack rather 
of fancy than of science. 

And now, before closing our view of solar phenomena, we 
may glance at the main outlines of a theory proposed by the 
late Father Secchi of the Roman College Observatory, which 
explains the chief facts observed. According to this dis- 
tinguished physicist, the solar spots are the effects of an uprush 
of matter from the interior of the sun. This matter, consisting 
of heavy metallic vapours, among which iron, magnesium, 
sodium, and calcium play a prominent part, is projected into 
the relatively cooler atmosphere of incandescent hydrogen 
which envelopes the sun. These masses of vapour absorb the 
light which comes from the photosphere, and carried round by 
the rotation of the sun appear to the eye of the observer as 
dense black spots. Again, these vapours are both heavier and 
hotter than the surrounding hydrogen into which they have 
been projected. They will accordingly condense, and fall by 
their own weight, and sinking into the photosphere, will produce 
in it a cavity filled with a light-absorbing mass. Hence we 
have the appearance of a hollow recognized in sun-spots. Spots, 
therefore, are but a secondary phenomenon, serving to inform us 
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of the violent crises and upheavals taking place in the interior of 
the sun: Faculz, according to Secchi, are caused by those erup- 
tions which consist of hydrogen alone. 

Other theories have been put forward by several eminent 
observers, as, for example, the “cyclone theory” of M. Faye, 
according to whom the different velocities of the contiguous 
bands of the photosphere result in a multitude of circular 
movements or eddies being formed, precisely analogous to those 
we see in a rapid stream when obstacles are interposed. Such 
a vortex, on the enormous scale adapted to the sun, is a solar 
spot. However, as observation, not merely with the telescope, 
but more especially with the spectroscope, opens out our know- 
ledge of solar phenomena, these theories will no doubt have to 
be modified, and possibly the true explanation of what is 
observed will be found in a judicious combination of them all. 


ALOYSIUS L. CORTIE. 
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1V.—THE INDWELLING OF THE HOLY GHOST. 


THE Triune God—the One Creator—exists with an. intimate 
inexistence in. all and in every one of His creatures, and this 
in virtue of what theologians call His Divine zmmensity. The 
Creator is said to dwe// in certain of His creatures, but not 
by reason of His necessary inexistence in them as in other 
creatures; nor is this inexistence said to be a wnzon of them 
with Him. In all creatures He necessarily and naturally exists, 
but in some creatures He also freely and supernaturally dwells, 
and they are wzited to Him. 

The Divine zmmensity is not merely a Divine omnipresence, 
but it is the supereminence of the Divine Being over all relations 
of place and space, even as the Divine eternity is the super- 
eminence of the Divine Being over all relations of time. As 
eternity is to time, so is the Divine immensity to place and 
space. Further, as our first notion of eternity is conceived from 
the idea of time without limit, so is our first notion of immensity 
conceived as presence without limit of place or space. 

The presence of a spirit differs in its mode from the 
natural presence of a body. Those things which philosophers 
call extended—that is to say, which consist of parts certain of 
which lie outside other parts, as, for instance, our hands lie 
beyond our arms, and our arms beyond our bodies—cannot 
naturally be present in other things which are similarly extended 
without the several parts of the one occupying corresponding 
parts of the other, and the whole of the one occupying a corres- 
ponding whole in the other. For example, a man, as he is a 
whole, occupies a certain space within the circumambient atmo- 
sphere which surrounds him, and every part of his body displaces 
a corresponding part of that atmosphere. The same is true 
with regard to water, if he should fall into the water; and the 
fact is best visibly expressed if he falls at full length into 
yielding clay on which, within the limits he occupies, he leaves 
the impression of his body as a whole, and of every part thereof 
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on corresponding portions of the clay. The atmosphere, the 
water, and the clay are all of them extended, having what is called 
dimensive quantity, and in each there is a relation of place and 
space corresponding to the material body, as a whole and in 
all its parts. A spirit, on the other hand, which is simple and 
uncompounded in its being, and has no parts, can be present 
as a whole throughout the whole of an extended thing, and 
present at the same time as a whole in every part of that thing. 
Thus the human soul is present as a whole throughout the 
human body as it is a whole, and the same soul is at the same 
time present as a whole in every vital portion of that body. 

Now God isa spirit, and as such He is present as a whole 
throughout entire creation as it is a whole, and He is present 
at the same time as a whole in every individual creature within 
the compass of creation, and again He is present as He is a 
whole in every part of any such creature. Our idea of the 
attribute of His Ovsnipresence is composed therefore of two 
ideas—the idea of His immensity, or presence as He is an 
infinite spirit; and the idea of all creatures which actually 
exist in any place, or throughout space. 

Theologians distinguish the Divine inexistence, and say that 
He is in all things by essence, by presence, and by power. They 
do so in order more clearly to set before our minds the truth 
that it is not by means of operation from afar, but in His 
own Divine substance and nature that God is everywhere; and 
further, that He exists in all things, not as inert, but as 
supremely active as He is the First Cause of all being. Being 
inflows from Him by creation to the things that are, that they 
may be—it continues to inflow by preservation, which is a 
continuation of creation, that they may continue to be—and 
it inflows to every being after the manner of its being, in order 
that it may be, and may continue to be that which it is. From 
His existence in all things by essence, it follows that He should 
be in all things by presence, generally as He is Beholder of 
all things, and as He is “the Eye more brilliant and piercing 
than the sun.” But sfecially He is in certain of His creatures 
by a singular presence, when, as it were, withdrawing the veil, 
He shows Himself present with them by singular manifesta- 
tions and by the bestowal of singular gifts, and by a singular 
elevation and union of those creatures with Himself. To 
them, His sanctified rational creatures, He, as it were, presents 
Himself, and in a special manner unites Himself, as He is the 
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object of their faith, hope, and charity in the present, and of 
their beatific vision and enjoyment in the future. 

It is clear, therefore, that God is everywhere by essence, and 
being everywhere by essence He must be everywhere by presence ; 
and as in God there is nothing merely potential—since the merely 
potential of its very nature denotes the imperfect—but every- 
thing is ever the actual, which is the perfection of the potential, 
so wherever God is by essence and by presence, He is there also 
by power. It is, however, as clear that He is not everywhere 
by presence and by power zx the same manner as He is every- 
where by essence. In the Sacred Scriptures God is said to have 
been in a special manner w#i Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
Moses, Josue, Gideon, David, Solomon, and others. “I will be 
with thee,” He said, again and again, and “ Have I therefore 
been with thee twenty years?” and “As I have been with Moses, 
so will I be with thee. I will not leave thee, nor forsake thee.” 
Again, when He manifested Himself by singular visions to 
Jacob and to Moses, we find the place of manifestation called, 
in the one case, “the House of God and the Gate of Heaven,” 
and in the other, “holy ground.” He is said to have dwelled 
in the Tabernacle and in the Temple, because He would have 
these consecrated to Him, so that within them, in a special 
manner, He should manifest Himself, both by sensible signs 
and by His hearing of the prayers which were made within 
their precincts, and in order that within them He should be in 
a special manner recognized as present, and as present wor- 
shipped. Similarly, He was present in a special manner under 
the appearances by which He supernaturally manifested His 
presence, such as the dove when Jesus was baptized, and the 
cloven tongues of fire on the day of Pentecost. 

God is said to come to certain of His rational creatures, and 
to dwell in and abide with sanctified souls, both because He, 
as intimately present to them by essence, perpetually sheds 
abroad, and preserves and increases within them the precious 
gifts of grace whereby they are constituted in an adoptive 
sonship through their supernatural assimilation to Him; and 
also because he exhibits Himself immediately to them thus 
sanctified as the object of their faith, hope, and charity. These 
sanctified souls abide in God as the objects of His paternal 
knowledge and love, in order that He may bestow on them 
eternal life; and He adides in them as the object of their filial 
knowledge and love, so that there should exist between Him 
and them a mutual friendship. . 
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In the same way is to be explained the special presence of 
the Holy Ghost as revealing in the Prophets and Apostles, and 
as assisting, directing, and governing in the Church. 

With a special presence is God present in Heaven where He 
manifests Himself with face unveiled to the angels and saints, 
showing Himself to be seen, loved, and enjoyed as He is, in the 
fulness of His Essence, Truth, Goodness, and Beauty, or, in a 
word, in His Glory. Although He is everywhere, yet, says 
St. Bernard, He is in such wise in Heaven as in comparison 
therewith not to seem to be here upon the earth, and therefore, 
when we pray we say—“ Our Father, who art in Heaven.” 

The most intimate and sublime of all presences of God is 
that of the Word in the human nature which He has made 
His own, and in which He has made Himself visible and 
audible to men. 

From all this we see the way in which God, although He 
is necessarily everywhere present in virtue of His Divine 
immensity, is nevertheless said to come to and to depart from 
and /eave the creature, and the way also in which the Second 
and Third Divine Persons are sent to the creature—not by 
essence, but by sfecial presence and operation. Whatever there 
is of change, and therefore of imperfection—implied in the idea 
of presence and absence, of coming and going, of beginning 
and ceasing to be in a special manner in the creature—is in the 
creature, which is subject to change, with other imperfections 
and finiteness of perfection, and is not in any sense or way in 
the Unchangeable God. 

If we compare the union and indwelling of God in sanctified 
souls with His necessary inexistence in all His creatures by 
essence, presence, and power, we find that it springs from a 
new title and moral exigence which demands the presence of 
God by essence, not as He is the /mmense, but as He is the 
Loving and Loved in the loved and loving. This new title so of 
itself demands the indwelling and union of God with a sanctified 
soul that, supposing an impossibility, if God had not been 
necessarily present everywhere in virtue of His immensity, He 
would have been bound to be present within that soul. 

There is also in the sanctified soul a new mode of the 
inexistence of God dy power, and the operation of supernatural 
effects; and a new mode of the Divine presence by a super- 
natural guardianship and a providence as of a father with 
regard to an adopted son. 
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The sanctification of the human soul is effected by means 
of supernatural gifts of created grace. This grace is a created 
reality which after the manner of a quality cleaves to the soul, 
ennobling it in itself and in all its faculties, and lifting it above 
the level of its nature to that supernatural mode of being 
wherewith the grace itself exists, and to a supernatural state 
and power of operation. The sanctified soul thus attains to 
a likeness of the Divine nature and life which is far above the 
demands and potentialities of all created substances, and so of 
both angelic and human natures as such. 

But this is not all. Along with and by reason of sanctifying 
grace the Holy Ghost is Himself communicated to and in a 
special manner conjoined with the sanctified soul. Sacred 
Scripture distinctly teaches that the Person of the Holy Ghost 
is communicated to us, and given to abide in us; and it exhibits 
this conjoint but distinct communication of the Holy Ghost 
as a cause, with the communication of the gift of grace as an 
é ect. 

The Holy Ghost abides and dwells in us as the Loving and 
Loved in the loved and loving, as protector and guardian and 
bestower of the gifts of grace, as the Spirit of our adoption to 
be sons of God, as the cause and source of supernatural life, as 
the seal and pledge and earnest of the promised possession of 
God in the fulness of the beatific vision, as God in His human 
temple which, both in soul and body, He has consecrated for 
Himself as the place of His indwelling. 

Hence arises our participation of the Divine Nature. All 
created deing is in a sense a participation of the Divine Being, 
inasmuch as it is derived from God as from its exemplary and 
efficient cause, or, inasmuch as it has its origin from God by 
creation, and is a shadowing forth of a Divine perfection. But, 
this xatural participation supposed, and supposing also the 
highest zatural participation which is possible to any created 
spirits, the Divine revelation has made known to us a partici- 
pation of the Divine nature which far transcends the worthiness 
and demands of all created substances. This is that super- 
natural participation which is an assimilation to the Divine 
nature by means of the sanctifying grace which affects and, 
as a supernatural quality, transforms the soul. 

Participation of the Divine nature includes, therefore, two 
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things: (1) a formal but analogous participation of the Divine 
nature, that is to say, a supernatural assimilation thereto; 
(2) this participation supposed by way of disposition and, as 
it were, bond, such a participation as is an intimate union with 
the substance of the Divine nature itself. This is a substantial 
union in the sense that those who are united are substances, 
but not in the sense that the mode of their union is substantial. 
A union which is substantial in its mode would be either a 
union of the substances in order to a unity of nature, and such 
a conjunction of the creature with God is an essential impos- 
sibility ; or it would be a union of the substances in the unity 
of one person, such as is the union of human nature with the 
Word. But in our union with the Holy Ghost there is no 
incarnation of the Holy Ghost. 

Throughout the Sacred Scriptures the indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost the Sanctifier is set forth as connected with sancti- 
fying gifts, but as distinct from them, as it is the highest 
pinnacle of the love of God towards His creatures. It is not 
only grace and the effects of the Holy Ghost that are produced 
in us, but the Holy Ghost //zmse/f is intimately and in a special 
manner united to us, so that by reason of our union with Him 
we are called and are partakers of the Divine nature. More- 
over, it is not as minister that He dwells in us, for He dwells 
in us as He by His own virtue bestows grace, and sanctifies us. 

The Holy Ghost first eficzently sanctifies us by the shedding 
abroad of the charity or grace of God in our hearts, and then 
further He it is to whom we are joined by the bond of grace, 
charity, and friendship, and so He, the indwelling Spirit, is the 
crown of our sanctification. We must not, however, regard Him 
as if He were our formal sanctification, for, as the Council of 
Trent declares, the efficient cause of our justification is the 
merciful God who gratuitously washes and sanctifies us, sealing 
and anointing us with the Holy Spirit of promise, who is the 
pledge of our inheritance, while the one and only formal cause 
of our justification is the justice of God, not that justice where- 
with He Himself is Just, but that justice wherewith He makes 
us just. 

3. 

But, it may be asked, is not the Divine indwelling and 
union with sanctified souls common to the Three Divine 
Persons? Not only are all the Divine Persons in each Divine 
Person—as regards all things in which they are not personally 
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distinct by reason of the opposite substantial relations by which 
they are constituted as Persons—and that in virtue of the 
numerical unity of the Divine Essence which is common to 
the consubstantial Three; but every external operation is as 
necessarily common to the Three Divine Persons as is the one 
Divine nature. Moreover, the Triune God dwells in us formally 
as He is the Divine Charity—as God is Love—and under this, 
as under every absolute attribute, there is no distinction of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

This is true, but it is at the same time true that there is 
in the distinct personal properties of each of the Divine Persons 
a special relation of analogy towards certain external operations. 
In this is founded what is called the appropriation of certain 
works to one Person instead of to the other Persons. This 
attribution of such works to that particular Person has its root 
in an affinity of the external operation with that Person’s 
hypostatic character or personal characteristics. 

In this sense sanctification is appropriated to the Third 
Divine Person, and it is specially attributed to Him because 
He proceeds from the Father and the Son as the Divine G2/-. 
The idea of g/t belongs to His personal character. The Divine 
Gift is His proper and personal name. He is the Gift in relation 
to the Giver—the Father and the Son—-not as if They were 
possessors of Him by dominion, but as They are the principle 
from which He proceeds. Every gift has the special idea of 
gift from the gratuitous liberality with which it is given or is 
gitveable, and therefore it has its special idea from Jove. Love is 
of its inmost nature the first gift, of which every other gift is 
the result and token. All gifts other than love have the idea of 
gift not in themselves, but inasmuch as they are given from love. 
In the Blessed Trinity the Son proceeds from the Father, and 
He is giveable ; but He is giveable not by reason of His own 
internal personal character whereby He is the Word of the 
Paternal understanding, but only inasmuch as there is in God 
the love from which the Son is also given—for “God so loved 
the world as to give His Only-begotten Son.” The name of 
gift does not therefore designate the proper personal character 
of the Son. But the Holy Ghost, of whom it is the constituent 
personal character that He should be the Love produced by the 
love of the Father and the Son, is, in virtue of this His own 
personal character, the Gzft of the Father and the Son. 

There is therefore in the personal character of the Holy 
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Ghost a special exigence of sanctifying indwelling, or of indwel- 
ling as God is Love, which there is not in the personal characters 
of the Father and the Son. Hence by an exigence similar to 
that by which, as we have seen, a presence of God would be 
demanded on the title of charity and friendship, in those ‘souls 
which have been sanctified by means of sanctifying grace—even 
if God were not in them and everywhere in virtue of His Divine 
immensity—is there demanded in such souls an indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost—even if there were not, by reason of the numerical 
unity of the Divine Nature, an indivisible indwelling of the 
Three Divine Persons, and so even if the Father and the Son 
were not there indwelling. 

A sanctified soul, therefore, or a soul in the state of sancti- 
fying grace, is united to God as He is absolute Love, and, since 
the God who loves is tie Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
it is united to all and each of the three Divine Persons. It is 
united to the Father and the Son as They by their one and 
mutual love breathe forth the proceeding, produced and subsist- 
ing Love, who is the substantial term of their love—the Holy 
Ghost. It is united to Him as He is the Love thus breathed 
forth. The Divine Persons in their union remain personally 
distinct one from the other, and the characteristics of the 
Persons who breathe forth by love, and of the Love who is 
breathed forth by them, are not confused ; and yet the Holy 
Ghost is not by Himself united to the sanctified soul in any 
mode in which the Father and the Son are not united. At the 
same time, and by reason of His proper personal character as 
He is the personal Divine Love—the personal Divine Gift—and 
therefore the Divine Sanctifier, the Father and the Son are said 
to dwell in us 4y the Holy Ghost, and we are said to be par- 
takers of the Father and the Son zz the Holy Ghost, and to be 
conjoined to the Father and the Son ¢hrough the Holy Ghost. 

The order of the Divine indwelling is perceived with still 
greater clearness when we consider the order of the Divine 
misston, or sending of Divine Persons. The foundation of this 
mission is the origiz of the Person sent from the Person or 
Persons sending ; while the formal idea of mission is completed 
in an external efficiency whereby the Person proceeding and 
sent is manifested, or begins to be present in a new manner in 
the creature. The foundation of Divine mission, therefore, is 
eternal and necessary ; while the mission itself takes place in 
time, and is free with the freedom of that numerically one 
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Divine will which is common to and in both the Person or 
Persons sending, and the Person sent. 

If, on the other hand, we consider our formal and analogous 
participation of the Divine Nature through our supernatural 
assimilation thereto, two things are to be distinguished—God, 
as He is the efficient cause of sanctification and grace—and God, 
as He is the eremplar to whom we are assimilated through the 
grace infused. Now all efficiency on the part of God is from 
God as He is one by nature, and therefore no effect of any gift 
of grace is caused by the Holy Ghost, either properly or 
singularly, or more, or in any other way than as it is caused by 
the Father and the Son. In this, as in all external operations, 
God operates as He is the One Absolute, and not as He is the 
Father begetting, or 2s He is the Son being begotten, or as He 
is the Holy Ghost ever proceeding. The Triune God, as He is 
Absolute Charity, is also the er:emplar to which we are assimi- 
lated by means of the created charity, or grace, which is shed 
abroad in our hearts; yet, at the same time, inasmuch as the 
Holy Ghost is the proceeding, produced and subsisting Divine 
Charity, and therefore the personal Divine Sanctity, He is the 
exemplar to whose personal character those who are sanctified 
by grace are assimilated more expressly than they are to the 
personal characters of the Father or of the Word. This suffices 
for the idea of appropriation, even in the order of the efficient 
cause, of all the effects of grace to God the Holy Ghost. 

Finally, the Divine indwelling in sanctified souls has its 
degrees; and these are as many and as diverse as are the 
degrees of sanctity or the gifts of sanctifying grace. Hence 
it is not only in the bestowal of first grace, or in the justifica- 
tion of the sinner, when he who was before unholy becomes 
holy, that the Holy Ghost is sent and given; He is equally sent 
and given in the bestowal of second grace, that is to say, in 
every increase of sanctifying grace, by which he who was already 
holy becomes holier still. Every increase of sanctifying grace 
in the soul is a new title to the presence, and, as it were, a new 
bond of the presence of the Loving in the loved. The sanctified 
soul is loved, and that not arbitrarily or gratuitously, but 
necessarily, by reason of its loveableness, and in proportion to 
its loveableness wherewith it has been made loveable through 
its likeness to God by means of grace. God is constrained, 
as by a law of His being, to love that which He who is 
Love has Himself made loveable ; and His love necessitates His 
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presence and His union with the object of His love. With a 
love also corresponding to their loveableness do those who are 
sanctified love God, not merely and not necessarily with a 
conscious and increasing intensity of affective love, but with 
an increasing supernatural excellence of that love wherewith 
they love Him in every obedience to His commandments. 
Every act of love on the part of the loving creature merits 
for that creature a fresh inflow of loveableness from its loving 
Creator, and causes it henceforth to be still more loved. 
Sacraments, as they are the channels of sanctifying grace, are 
indeed the pledges of the love of God, but they are not the 
only means of grace that lie within our reach. Every act of 
charity which is made by us procures for us an increase of 
the grace of God, a new unction from the Holy One, which 
adds fresh beauty to the soul, and is another attraction presented 
to the love of God, and forms another bond of God's abiding. 
“Tf any man love Me,” said Jesus, “I will love him, and My 
Father will love him, and We will come to him, and make Our 


abode with him.” 
WILLIAM HUMPHREY, S.J. 
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————— 


“ DISESTABLISHMENT” is a hideous word. Few people care 
to think what it may mean. A vague idea crosses the mind— 
the mind of most Englishmen—that, if the National Church 
should be disestablished, the clergy would have nothing to eat, 
except what their congregations might give them; they would 
have no homes which pious charity did not provide, nor any 
vestments which offertories did not pay for. They wouid be 
“supported by voluntary contributions.” The bishops would 
be un-palaced, un-revenued: while as to deans and wealthy 
Chapters, they would be glories of the past; nor would so 
much as one “fat rector” be left. Let it be replied, however, 
that this is a mistake. “No such clerical bankruptcy would 
take place. Mr. Gladstone has computed that: “ Between life 
incomes, private endowments, and the value of fabrics and 
advowsons, something like ninety millions sterling would have 
to be given, in this process of disestablishment, to the ministers, 
members, and patrons of the Church of England.” So that 
there is no fear of a general destitution. It is not, however, of 
finances that I would now speak—at least, not in regard to 
their statistics. Much more burning questions than that of 
money are involved in the idea, disestablishment. Should so 
tremendous a revolution be contemplated—a possibility which 
lies in the future—the arguments, for or against, will come 
much more from the heart than from the pocket of the average 
Englishman. 

What zs the Establishment? is that very delicate question, 
which neither historian nor Christian likes to answer. Candour 
seems so rude—almost ungrateful. Is there such a thing as 
the Establishment? If there be, how would it be possible to 
describe it, or to say what is its reason of being? First, is 
the Establishment the same thing as the National Church, or 
is it only an accidental auxiliary? ‘As by law established” 
sounds so very equivocal, that we ask, wat is established by 
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the law? Are the doctrines established? are Holy Orders 
established? are both Evangelicalism and Ritualism estab- 
lished ? Our High Church friends will consider it in bad taste 
to throw out such painfully suggestive questions. They will 
tell us that “Establishment” is an accident; but that the 
essence of the National Church is pure Catholicism. Well, 
let us hear what the Nonconformists have to say about it, and 
shift the onus of the controversy upon them. 

There is a Society which has been in existence for some 
time—I believe for not less than forty years—and which bears 
the perhaps honourable title of “ The Society for the Liberation 
of Religion from State Patronage and Control.” Such a title 
is at once frank and intelligible. ‘State control” is assumed 
as an existing evil; and to get rid of it is assumed as a worthy 
object. No one, I should imagine, would dispute either the 
fact, or the reasonableness of the liberation which is proposed. 
Yet a good deal must depend on what is meant by “control,” 
both as to its subject and measure. The Anglican and the 
Dissenter view it differently—from totally different standpoints 
or principles. They are at issue on the very origin of the 
National Church. Thus the Anglican would use the argument : 
“You must not control, because you did not create the National 
Church.” Whereas the Dissenter would say: “You did create 
the National Church; but it is shameful that the State should 
impose doctrines; it is shameful that the State should ex- 
communicate ; it is shameful that the State should, both socially 
and politically, cast up barriers between purely religious sects ; 
and it is shameful that the State should endow ovze religious sect, 
while doing all in its power to injure the others.” 

The Nonconformist adds the following plain arguments, or 
rather he developes the following points : 

(1) “Your Established Church was first founded by Henry the 
Eighth, a capricious, sensual tyrant and murderer. The enact- 
ments in the time of Edward the Sixth, and the imperious 
erastianism of Elizabeth, f/us the Act of Uniformity of Charles 
the Second, completed that political edifice which you are 
graciously pleased to call ‘the Church.’ 

(2) “ By persecution, and by persecution alone, your Anglican 
ancestors maintained a Church, which we have successfully com- 
bated ; for, all the Toleration Acts, the Test and Corporation 
Acts, the Marriage Act, the Burials Act, and also the Abolition 
of Church-rates, and the throwing open of the National Uni- 
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versities, were wrung from you or from your ancestors by our 
determination ; so that ‘religious liberty’ is Nonconformist, not 
Anglican. 

(3) “But your absurd boast of ‘religious liberty 
answered by the fact that you have driven out from you the 
best schools of Anglicans, who have founded flourishing sects 
in every town. Just as you drove out the Puritans, who founded 
‘Churches’ in the United States, so, in 1662, you drove out 
the Nonconformists, who founded Congregationalism all over 
the land; you drove out the Oxford Methodists, who founded 
Methodist societies in almost every part of England and Wales ; 
you made Whitefield and Wesley to become ‘Dissenters,’ and 
compelled them to ordain ministers ‘irregularly. And now, 
in 1885, there is scarcely so much as one big parish in the 
whole country of this ‘ National’ Church, where the Independent, 
the Baptist, the Presbyterian, does not worship in his chapel 
or preaching-room ; while in Wales—which a century and a 
half ago was an almost exclusive preserve of your Establish- 
ment—fully eighty-four per cent. are Nonconformists. 

(4) “So, too, your boast of ‘unity’ (a fair presumption of 
an Establishment) is best answered by the fact, that zxzside 
your Establishment are more ‘divisions among Christians’ than 
there are outside it ; Ritualists and Evangelicals, High Church- 
men and Low Churchmen, Anglo-Catholics and Broad Church- 
men, fighting one another in your law-courts. And in regard to 
your most earnest clergymen it must be sorrowfully confessed : 
that some have ‘gone to Rome,’ to find there a unity which in 
your Establishment was felt to be impossible; while the rest 
remain behind to pass the whole of their existence in contend- 
ing against the counsel of their own bishops; in re-modelling 
their liturgy and their ritual; and in trying to break through 
the meshes of ‘ Uniformity.’ 

(5) “Your system of Church Patronage is a gross public 
scandal; the Prime Minister appointing bishops and deans ; 
wealthy landowners giving away valuable livings, or selling 
them, like securities, in the commercial market; and your 
‘spiritual’ offices being filled up by laymen, either from motives 
of interest or expediency, but with no thought of ‘spiritual’ 
fitness. 

(6) “Finally, for about seven millions of professed Anglicans 
(not half of whom ‘profess’ any ‘orthodoxy’), you have an 
exclusive political favour and recognition, and an endowment 
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worth two hundred millions sterling ; while the majority of con- 
siderably more than three-fourths—not less than twenty-four 
millions of English people—are ot ‘established’ to the value 
of one penny, and, until recently, have been socially banned.” 
Our Noncomformist friends have therefore something to say 
in favour of “the liberation of religion,” not only from all 
doctrinal control, but from exceptional pecuniary favours. 
And it is well to learn the views of Nonconformists, since they 
have been the deepiy injured people during the period when 
the Catholics have been but few. Nonconformists urge three 
excellent reasons why their views on this subject should be 
respected : they say (1) that, since the Act of Uniformity, they 
have become, numerically, more important than the Anglicans, 
who yet treat them as if they were nobodies ; (2) that they have 
been bitterly persecuted by “the Establishment ;” and (3) that, 
in return, they have always stood up for national liberties, which 
Anglicans have but feebly defended. These three reasons 
appear sound. It has been the fashion to treat “ Dissenters” 
as of no account—save when their support has been found 
useful; but they claim to be at least as Protestant as are 
Anglicans, and to be a good deal more consistent in their belief. 
Now the Nonconformists assert—and most Catholics will agree 
with them—that what has been “established” in the National 
Church has been, primarily, doctrine, not dividends. I have 
been at the pains to read a vast number of pamphlets, issued 
by distinguished Nonconformists, especially during the last two 
or three years, and I find that they insist that the State, not 
the Church, first invented, then established, Anglican doctrines. 
“Church and State,” they say, is a misleading conjunction ; 
because the Church never was partner with the State, but was 
always its agent to do its will. It will be interesting to follow 
the line of argument which these gentlemen urge for “dis- 
establishment,” since we may derive from it some estimate of 
the kind of appreciation which is felt by the Dissenters for High 
Churchmen. And since the Church of England has just made 
its last despairing effort in the direction of affecting to be 
Catholic, we shall like to know how the vast majority of 
Protestant Englishmen regard this fractionally-insular claim. 
The contention is that the Establishment was at one 
time of regal, at another time of Parliamentary-and-regal, 
but ever of ecclesiastical origin. In the year 1534, an Act 
of Parliament was passed, which announced the “establishment” 
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of the New Popedom: “Be it enacted by the present Parlia- 
ment that the King our sovereign lord, his heirs and successors, 
shall be taken, accepted, and reputed the only supreme head 
of the Church of England; and shall have full power and 
authority to visit, repress, redress, reform all errors, heresies, 
abuses,” &c. In the year 1558, another Act “established” the 
Popedom of the Foundress of the second Anglican Establish- 
ment; and, in the year 1559, the famous “ Act of Uniformity” 
(passed zz spite of the bishops and clergy) announced that 
Queen Elizabeth, and her obedient Parliament, required twelve 
thousand clergymen to cease to worship God, and to cease to 
administer the sacraments, as in good conscience they had been 
accustomed to do; and to degiz a new worship, a new doctrine, 
a new ritual, which almost every one of them detested. In 
the same way, the Thirty-Nine Articles were “established” in 
1571; and in the same way, the second “Act of Uniformity,” in 
the reign of his Majesty Charles the Second, “established” 
yet another “ Book of Common Prayer” ; and thus inaugurated 
the era of Congregationalism, which has gone on increasing 
to this day. Finally, let it be noticed that the word “estab- 
lished” was applied first to the new doctrines of Anglicanism, 
in the Acts of Edward the Sixth and Elizabeth; so that its 
present use, in regard to temporal affairs only, is a corruption of 
its first use, which was doctrinal. 

“ State control” seems a mild way of expressing both the 
creation and the enforcement of doctrines; and, that we may 
come down to later times, we find the highest State authorities 
affirming that the State is still supreme. Just as Archdeacon 
Denison lamented a few years ago: “All else in England is 
free to do its proper work. The only thing that is not free to 
do its work is the Church of England,” so Lord Brougham said : 
“The clergy are officers of the State, and, like other officers of 
the State, may be got rid of, in proportion as they are no 
further wanted.” While in regard to endowments—which are 
always the tenderest subject—the law authorities are united as 
to their ownership. The Bishops are also equally united. 
Indeed, every Anglican Bishop has confessed himself trustee 
for doth his temporalities and his spiritualities. “I do acknow- 
ledge and confess to hold the bishopric of , and the posses- 
sions of the same, entirely, as well the spiritualities and tem- 
poralities thereof, only of your Majesty, and of the imperial 
crown of this your Majesty’s realm.” So that the Bishops 
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cordially agree with the lay judges, that they are “established” 
in their spiritualities and temporalities. It would be endless to 
quote the “judgments” on this point. Lord Campbell said: 
“Tt is in the power of the State, without sacrilege or injustice, 
to reserve any part of this property, and to apply it to other 
purposes.” Lord Truro said: “What is to become of the titles 
of lay-impropriators, if Parliament has not the power to apply 
the revenues of the Church to any but ecclesiastical purposes ?”’ 
So have said the Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, Lord Selborne, 
and a host of authorities. Just as the State established Anglican 
doctrines, and can disestablish them to-morrow if she so will, so 
does she claim the right to appropriate Church property—not 
as a right of moral principle, but of English law. 

Yet to disestablish the doctrines would seem a much more 
easy matter than to disestablish the property of the Establish- 
ment; for as to doctrines, the State would only say to the 
clergy, “Go, and, pray, attend to your own affairs;” but as to 
property, the muddle is so terrible that even Mr. Gladstone’s 
ninety millions could not solve it. I will quote a passage from 
the Ecclesiastical Gazette of October 8, 1872, which will show 
that the difficulty of dealing with Church property might puzzle 
even the brains of our Prime Minister. First, however, I will 
mention one general fact, which will help to throw light on this 
quotation. Mr. W. E. Stark, one of the principal salesmen of 
the livings which belong to lay persons, has said that, in the 
year 18709, there were 7,403 benefices in the gift of private (not 
episcopal) patrons; while the whole number of benefices in 
England and Wales was, as he reckoned them, 13,000. It is 
estimated that about half of the Anglican livings are “saleable” 
in the purely commercial sense, and that their value is about four 
millions sterling. Having mentioned these facts, I will now quote 
the advertisement which appeared in the Lcclestastical Gazette, 
and which was made much of by the “ Liberation Society :” 

Rev. W. Powell Jones, 56, Great Russell 


Street, has on his books. ; . 700 livings. 
W. Emery Stark, 27, Bedford Street, has 200 ,, 
W. Corbett, 70, Campden Road, has . 400 exchanges and livings. 
Mr. Ancona, 8, Adelphi, has a list of . 88 livings. 
Full particulars in Gazette . ; >» Ss bs 
Mr. Lara, Strand, gives details of . ; a 
Mr. H.W. Bagster gives detailsof . 21 ,, 





Total advertised . r - 1,497 
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No wonder Mr. Gladstone stood aghast at the contempla- 
tion of “disestablishing the Church.” But, in connection with 
this money-value, I will mention an argument which is urged 
with some force by Dissenters: that since dissent is progressing, 
and “the Church” is regressing, Church property ought zo? to 
be so valuable! There is a subtlety, or perhaps satire, in this 
argument. The vast progress of dissent is beyond question. 
For “ progress” I should do well to say “ increase,” for it would 
be absurd to call the débris of Protestantism—the disjecta 
membra of Queen Elizabeth’s institution—a proof of any pro- 
gress, save in schism. However, dissent as beaten “the 
Church ;” for, to take only that intensely Establishment period, 
between the years 1800 and 1850, the census of 1851 disclosed 
these facts: that in the previous half century, the increase in 
the number of “sittings” provided by the dissenting commu- 
nities was more than 500 per cent.; whereas the increase in 
the number of sittings provided by the wealthy Church Estab- 
lishment was not more than thirty per cent. This at least 
shows the energy of Nonconformism, if it does not show the 
lethargy of Establishmentism. And let it be added that no 
dissenting body (scarcely even one score of Nonconformists) 
has ever made its submission to the Establishment, spite of any 
temptation which could be held out to it, either in time of 
political strife or tranquillity. 

Space fails me to even refer to the majority of the argu- 
ments which have been used by Dissenters on this subject, yet 
as an epitome of further “ principles” it may be added : 

(1) That class-interests sheuld give way to the national 
weal, provided that compensation be made; (2) that sectarian 
monopoly breeds sectarian hate, and the Church of England is 
only Queen of the sects, in the judgment of all Protestants, save 
Anglicans ; (3) that the principle of a Protestant Establishment, 
when illustrated in different countries under one Sovereign—as 
in the case of Great Britain, which has two Establishments— 
becomes ludicrously anomalous or incoherent; her Majesty's 
chaplains in Scotland being “irregular” in any pulpit in 
England, although her Majesty has received Holy Communion 
in Craithie; and the stringency of Establishmentism being so 
acute, that even “if St. Paul should appear on earth, he could 
not, ‘regularly,’ enter a pulpit of the Establishment”; (4) that 
Parliament, being supreme controller of the Establishment, Jews 
and Presbyterians, Independents and Unitarians, legislate for 
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the Anglican Church; (5) that the Church cannot manage her 
own affairs, because Parliament does manage them for her; 
whereas every other sect, save the Anglican, is supreme over its 
own doctrine and discipline ; (6) that the Acaviness of the pay 
of the Cathedral dignitaries is in the proportion of the /ightuess 
of their duties ; while the hardest-working clergy are the worst 
paid. Yet there are “loaves and fishes” enough for all, and to 
spare—a fact which may be demonstrated as follows: If we 
capitalize the revenues of the Establishment, they would amount, 
at fourteen years’ purchase, to eighty-four millions sterling ; and 
if we capitalize the buildings of the Establishment, at twenty- 
five years’ purchase, they would amount to a hundred and 
twenty-five millions sterling: total, two hundred millions. The 
interest of this capital, at but three per cent., would represent 
six millions per annum ; (7) that the Convocation of the Clergy 
has no more authority or influence than the convocation of a 
Hackney debating club; whereas the Queen, Lords, and 
Commons can compel every clergyman to swallow the Divorce 
Lill or any other Bill; (8) that simony is now approved by 
Acts of Parliament, so that the principle, “ patronage is pro- 
perty,” is both generally accepted and acted upon; (g) that 
Nonconformism has never been aided by the State, and has 
flourished all the better for not being aided: what was called 
the Reginm donum being, in some senses, a bribe; offered 
perhaps in a spirit of amenity, but rejected by those who 
understood it. . 

Such are a very few of the arguments against the continuance 
of the Anglican Establishment, urged by the best educated 
“ outsiders,” and approved by the masses called Dissenters. 

Stopping here, because the subject is so large—and perhaps 
enough has been said on the Dissenting side—let it be asked, 
in conclusion, What would Catholics naturally wish in regard 
to this complex question of disestablishment? May it not be 
hazarded, as a mere expression of opinion, that there is very 
much to be said on the one side, and very much to be said 
on the other. The defendant might urge: “Has not the 
Anglican Establishment been a bulwark for three centuries 
against lawlessnes? has it not asserted the principle of dogmatic 
teaching, though it has made that principle to seem unreal ? 
has it not kept Creeds before the nation? affirmed perpetually 
the necessity of az orthodoxy? been a perpetual standing 
protest against the */sfortune of all divisions, if not against 
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the rebellion which creates them? Have not the rural clergy, 
in particular, been the counsellors of the poor? while the 
Rectory or the Parsonage has been the centre of all charities, 
in respect to every sympathy, every aid? Have not the ‘great 
scholars,’ the ‘great divines,’ of the Establishment contributed 
most admirable volumes to the literature of Christian evidences ? 
Have not most of the clerical converts—who have been gathered 
into the Church—owed their Catholic information to the fact 
that, in an Establishment, they were free to read everything, 
to learn everything, whereas the Nonconformists have been 
too narrowed by their surroundings to think or act with any 
largeness or independence? Lastly, has not the Establishment 
kept households together; tempered and even sweetened the 
social life; drawn closer the national bonds, the parochial 
bonds, the domestic bonds; and even made the State to seem 
champion of Christianity, and the Throne to seem ‘defender of 
the faith ?’” 

On the other it may be said: “ Yes, but the Establishment is 
a counterfeit of the One Holy Catholic Church, and is therefore 
to be detested as a sham. It is also the enemy of the One 
Holy Catholic Church, and is therefore to be reprobated as an 
iniquity. Moreover, the Establishment has bred sects by its 
tyranny, as well as justified them by its absurd inconsistency. 
To Dissenters and to Catholics it has been a foe: to Dissenters, 
whom it has begotten by its secularism; and to Catholics, whom 
it has defrauded by its slanders. ‘How then can you justify 
a political institution which exercises ecclesiastical functions ? 
or, how can you justify an ecclesiastical agent, which, not having 
any teaching-power of its own, affects to dogmatize by authority 
of Parliament? Once more, how can you defend the moral 
attitude of the clergy, who, affirming that ‘the spiritual’ is 
above ‘the temporal,’ bend their heads, meekly or stubbornly, 
to ‘the temporal;’ while they take pay from the State to 
contend against the principles which both the State and the 
State Bishops pronounce orthodox ?” 

So that, in the main, it comes to this: that, for the pre- 
vention of greater evils, we return thanks to the Anglican 
Establishment; but since its day seems to be over, as a 
mother-in-law to Protestants, we would uncover our heads at 


its funeral. 


A. MARSHALL. 
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“To trace the unsullied fountains, is a joy;” sang Lucretius, 
a long while ago. His words are adopted as a motto by Jeremy 
Collier, for his Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain. What- 
ever may have been the fountains of Epicurean philosophy, 
which the mind of the poet delighted to trace, there is no doubt 
about those of the non-juring divine, or about the motive of his 
adopting the phrase. Collier's “unsullied” source lay in an 
imaginary Britain, which had no more actual existence than 
Plato’s At/antis, if even so much. Like other writers entangled 
in his unhappy position; like Usher, Stillingfleet, Barrow, to 
mention no more, he dreamed of a Christian Britain inde- 
pendent of Papal Rome, and stoutly maintaining its independ- 
ence. The supposed facts in ancient British history, which he 
colours with this preconception, and the documents which, sad 
to relate, he garbles in support of them, these are his “sources,” 
and to trace up these, at once his joy and serious painstaking 
endeavour. 

In a word, the popular impression may be summed up in 
one sentence of an anonymous writer in a non-Catholic serial 
who assures us, with a dash of the pen, that “no trace whatever 
can be found that the Bishop of Rome ever exercised any 
ecclesiastical authority in England for the first six hundred 
years after Christ.” Such sweeping assertions are dangerous 
things. 


D o “ te ; 
N7miot, ovK toacw bow wAE€OY jjuiocuv WayTos. 


We here offer, on the contrary, the earliest proof that the 
fountains of British history, when cleared of the taint of a false 
tradition, are found to be strongly impregnated with such 
Pontifical facts and principles as pass in modern times under the 
term “Popery.” We are to see that our Christianity before 
Saxon times, as after, was derived from Rome, and worked, in 
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turn, for Rome; that in doctrine and practice, this province of 
the world-wide Kingdom of God was in harmony with the 
rest, and therefore in filial submission to the Holy See ; that the 
religious prosperity of this island was coincident with its 
communion with the chair of Peter, and departed when that 
communion was broken; and that the poor remainders of 
British Christianity, isolated by a cordon of hostile pagans far 
more than by a tempestuous channel, sank to a schismatic 
condition which needed but the touchstone of St. Augustine’s 
legation and rightful demands to declare its own character by a 
refusal. 

Thus to trace up the Christianity of Britain to its earliest 
source is far more than a mere topic of antiquarian interest. It 
is a subject of the deepest importance to souls in this our day 
and country. For there is hardly a subject of equal extent, on 
which so great an unacquaintance with facts prevails among 
educated people. Even Catholics have often the vaguest 
notions of the state of religion in Britain before the coming of 
St. Augustine of Canterbury! at the end of the sixth century. 
As to the great mass of the reading public, they are possessed 
by two convictions; that the Romanized Britons had little, if 
anything, to do with Christian Rome, and that St. Augustine came 
with “another gospel,” with formulated Romish innovations, 
which the British bishops as distinctly rejected. Did they not 
meet him under the oak which perpetuates his name _ in 
Gloucestershire, and near that ford across the Severn which is 
“Aust” to this day? Did he not propose to them the Roman 
Easter, and they, on their part, plead their ancient and probably 
oriental custom? In short, were there not grave differences 
between their religion and his? Were they not justified in 
maintaining their British liberties against those Papal assump- 
tions of a later date? 

The question being of such gravity, several inquiries of 
secondary importance may be put aside. Whether the Prince 
of the Apostles and the first Pope was also the chief evan- 
velizer of Britain, or whether we are to prefer what Lingard’s 
strange expression calls the “rival claim” of St. Paul; whether 
St. Simon Zelotes was our first Apostle; whether Pomponia 


! We decline to call the Apostle of Saxon England ‘‘St. Austin.” The title of 
his see is sufficient to mark him from the great Bishop of Hippo, and Doctor of the 
Church ; while the abbreviation reminds us disagreeably of such later corruptions as, 
(¢.¢.) Austin Friars or St. Bennet Fink. 
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Grecina, wife of Aulus Plautius, was, according to Stillingfleet, 
in communication with the Apostle of the Gentiles regarding 
this mission, or whether the pleadings of Claudia Rufina, the 
probable convert of the aforesaid lady, remained as a tradition 
of expressed desire in the Pudens family, and finally stirred up 
her great grandson St. Timotheus to undertake the conversion 
of her British kinsfolk—all these interesting avenues of inquiry 
we deliberately close. One thing is certain: that Christianity 
penetrated into the island during the time of the Apostles, or 
immediately after. Tertullian’s well-known saying, that the parts 
of Britain to which the Romans never penetrated were subdued 
under the yoke of Christ,>, may be accepted in proof. The 
words probably refer to, or include, the shaggy forests of Cale- 
donia, that stayed the progress of Agricola, and through which 
the legionaries of Severus hewed a very limited path. They 
afford an argument, a /ortiori, for the rest of the island. 
Christianity extended beyond the British dominion of the 
Empire, and therefore certainly existed within its borders. 

Eliminating these topics, and passing by, with whatever 
reluctance, the wattled hermitages and “ealde cirche” of Glas- 
tonbury, that fous ct origo totius religionis in Anglia, we restrict 
ourselves to the historical fact of the earliest ascertained con- 
nexion between Papal Rome and ancient Britain. 

It may surprise some of our readers to learn, that no less 
than six acknowledged missions were sent into these islands 
by early Popes; the last two of them, that of St. Palladius to 
the Scots and of St. Patrick to Ireland, being cotemporary with 
the General Council of Ephesus in 431, and eighteen years 
before the landing of Hengist and Horsa. A seventh may be 
noticed; the alleged mission sent by St. Victor, Pope and 
Martyr, into Caledonia, in the opening of the third century,® 
at the request of a native Prince, Donald. It is attested by 
Fordun, in his Scotochronicon, and Dempster after him, in his 
Scottish Menology ;* by Hector Boethius,® Gordon, Durzus, 
“and generally,” adds Father Cressy,® “all the Scottish authors.” 
Nevertheless, its authenticity does not stand so high as that of 
the others. Stillingfleet discredits it ; unconsciously influenced, 


° “ Britannorum inaccessa Romanis loca, Christo vero subdita” (Tertull. Contra 
Jud. c. 7). 
* St. Victor was martyred in 293. Some say two years earlier. 
4 December 12. Also in his Apparatus, i. 6. 
5 Hist, lib. iv. 
° Church History of Britain, p. 74. 
VOL, XXXV. Q 
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perhaps, by the name of St. Victor, a very Papal pontiff, as all 

students of Church history know. At all events, we can well 

afford to place it in a second rank on our list. 

Excluding, then, as of “deutero-canonical” authenticity, the 
mission by St. Victor, the remaining six stand as follows: 

1. About the year 190, that is, not a century after the death 
of St. John and the martyrdom of St. Clement of Rome, 
Pope St. Eleutherius sent SS. Fugatius and Damianus or 
Diruvianus into Britain, at the request of King Lucius. 

. About the year 380, Pope St. Damasus sent St. Ninian 
to the Southern Picts, and he fixed his see in Galloway, 
at Witherne (Candida Casa). 

3. Nearly at the same time, St. Damasus or St. Sericius sent 
St. Kieran (afterwards called Piran in Cornwall, which he 
evangelized, and where he lies buried) with several other 
bishops, back from Rome to Ossory. 

4. From the years 429 to 431, Pope St. Celestine sent three 

distinct missions to Britain and Ireland, viz. : 

(a) St. Germanus of Auxerre, to recover those in 

Britain who had fallen into the Pelagian heresy. 

(4) St. Palladius, who had long sojourned in Rome, 

back to his native Cumbria. 

6. (c) St. Patrick to Ireland, through Britain, where he 

made some stay, and founded a monastery. 

No less than three powerful agencies, it must be borne in 
mind, were at work to destroy all monuments and records of 
our early Christianity. 

1. The persecution of Diocletian was the last and perhaps 
the most grievous that assailed the Church, while it was the 
only one that afflicted this island. By order of the Emperor, 
his officials were engaged in abolishing every token of the faith 
he was determined to efface from the earth.’ Baronius, and 


tN 


yl 


7 Lactantius, De Morte Persecutorum, c. 15, says that the edict of Diocletian 
against the Christians was sent into Britain to Constantius Chlorus without consulting 
him ; and that Constantius, though personally averse from persecution, so far com- 
plied with it as to pull down their churches. ‘* But his kindness, when declared 
‘ Augustus,’ made them willing to forget the rest. So that the persecution was 
general till their resignation [that of Diocletian and Maximian]. But upon Con- 
stantius being declared Augustus, it ceased in all these parts; in which Eusebius 
(De Martyrol. Pat. c. 13) affirms it did not last two years, although it continued ten 
years in the East. And within that time, the persecution took away St. Alban, 
Aaron and Julius, and other martyrs here, as Gildas and Bede relate ” (Stillingfleet, 
p- 17). St. Gildas laments the want of records to give him any certain information. 
‘*For if any such existed in Britain, they were either burnt by our enemies, or 
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other writers,’ give two inscriptions found in Spain, and referred 
to that period, which record that “the Christian name had been 
abolished,” that “the superstition of Christ had been abolished 
everywhere.” The inference is, that such trophies were set up 
in other provinces also that had lain under that persecution, 
though they have not been preserved. Nor is this surprising. 
When peace was restored to the Church, those standing 
memorials of past sufferings would naturally be regarded with 
abhorrence, and would in all likelihood be destroyed. Arche- 
ology did then exist as a science; the Christians of the time 
were satisfied with piously gathering up the relics of their 
martyrs. The best treatment which such a slab of Diocletian’s 
day would receive would be, to build it into the wall of some 
restored church, where it may yet be found by a zealous eccle- 
siologist, or some “improving” churchwarden. We do not even 
possess that precious relic, the tablet of infamy affixed by the 
pagans in Verulam to the wall of their city, to commemorate 
the death of St. Alban for contravening the religion of the 
Empire. 

2. The constant raids of the barbarous hordes from the 
North were not more favourable to the preservation of any 
monuments or literary records. This would appear so obvious, 
that in this short chapter we need not employ space upon it. 
What the Vandal, the Goth, and Sarmatian were to Rome 
herself, that the Pict and the Scot were to the Brito-Roman 
province; and especially when the legions were finally with- 
drawn from this island in 426. 

3. The invading Teutonic tribes, again—Jutes, Angles, 
Saxons—were no less iconoclast than the persecuting Cesar 
had been. After their own savage fashion, they were as devoted 
to Woden, to Thor and Freya, as he to Jupiter and the Genius 
of Rome. Apart, too, from fanatical zeal, there was always the 
impulse of destructiveness towards the works, habitations, and 
churches of a more civilized but conquered race. Then came 
a somewhat later day, when the columns and hewn stone which 
the Romans had taught their provincials to fashion, became 


carried beyond sea by the banishment of our countrymen; so that now there is 
nothing of them to be seen” (De Excid. Brit. p. 10. Edit. Gale). He was therefore 
forced, he adds, to collect what materia!s he could meet with from foreign writers. 

8 Baron. A.D. 305, n. 8; Velser, Aot. ad Convers. Afr.; Gruter, Luscrift. 
pp. 280—284, quoted by Stillingfleet, An/ig. Br. Ch. p. 73. On one of the tablets 
appeared the words: Nomin: Christianovum deleto; on the other, Superstitione 
Christi ubique deleta, 
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convenient materials for Saxon builders: Quod barbari non 
fecerant, fecere Barberini. Giving due weight to all these 
considerations, the wonder is, not that we have so few remains 
of British Christianity eastward of Wales and Cornwall, but 
that we possess so much as the Brito-Roman foundations of the 
small church of St. Martin’s by Canterbury. 

But, while British records themselves give such scanty help, 
we have abundant materials from other sources, in evidence of 
the Papal character of the religion of Britain. /uvat integros 
accedere fontes. If we go to Rome, we shall see the early 
Pontiffs, themselves under persecution, animated with the same 
charitable zeal for souls that afterwards filled the great heart of 
Gregory as he crossed the Forum. There may have been 
British slaves exposed in the mart for sale, before the Saxon 
chiules, or long ships, crossed the Channel and grounded on the 
beach at Richborough. At all events, Popes SS. Eleutherius, 
probably Victor, certainly either Damasus or Siricius,? and 
finally Celestine, saw with the eye of faith many who from our 
distant island claimed their aid, to emancipate them from total 
or partial paganism, or from the chains of heresy. 

It is with the four or five Pontiffs here named, and with their 
apostolical work in Britain, that we are successively concerned. 

During the pontificate of St. Eleutherius, which was of 
eleven years, from 182 to 193, the Ambassadors of King 
Lucius’ came from Britain to Rome, with a supplication that 
the Pontiff would send, to himself and his subjects, instructors 
in the faith. No need to delay upon the proof of this embassy. 
It is accepted without hesitation by learned men whose position 
would most lead them to question the Roman origin of British 
Christianity. Usher, Stillingfleet, Collier, give us all details 
from St. Bede and other sources. A very interesting numis- 
matic proof is added by Usher, and reported by the others, in 
the shape of two “very ancient coins,” one of which the Primate 
had himself seen and examined in the collection of Sir Robert 
Cotton. It bore the impress of a cross, and the letters LVC. 


® The doubt between these two Pontiffs would be solved if we knew the precise 
date of the ordination in Rome of St. Kieran, or Piran. The balance of probability 
inclines to St. Siricius. 

10 In the Celtic, Lever Afwar, ‘‘ Great Light.” His name was either Latinized 
to one of nearly analogous meaning, or given to him by his father, who cultivated 
friendly relations with the Romans, and was continued by them in his subject 
princedom. The Pontificate of St. Eleutherius is placed by some writers a few years 


earlier than the date here given. 
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The old book of Llandaff," quoted in the Monasticon Angli- 
canum,” says that the Pontiff, on receiving the British ambas- 
sadors Elvan and Medwin, gave thanks to God “that such a 
heathen nation were so earnest in their applications for 
Christianity.” The ambassadors were first baptized, then 
more fully instructed, and lastly ordained; Elvan made a 
bishop, Medwin a “teacher’”—whatever the word may be in 
the original. On their arrival in Britain, accompanied by 
SS. Fugatius and Damianus, or Diruvianus, they baptized their 
King, together with the chief Britons. “And then, according to 
the form of Eleutherius’ instructions, the ecclesiastical order was 
settled, bishops were ordained, and the Christian religion further 
propagated among the inhabitants.” * 

Harpsfield, Archdeacon of Canterbury, has a right to be 
heard for that faith in witness of which he died in prison under 
Elizabeth,“ after twenty-three years of incarceration. From 
this embassy of King Lucius to Rome, he very naturally infers 
the motive that induced him to undergo the delay and charges 
of sending ambassadors on so long a journey. Why was Lucius 
not content to learn his new religion from Gaul, which was then, 
says Coliier, ‘very famous, both for the settlement of churches, 
the reputation of prelates, and the sufferings of their martyrs?” ” 
Surely the motive stated in the celebrated words of St. Irenzeus, 
which we shall hear Collier, in a moment, so grievously mis- 
quote. “But it was not,” answers the Anglican divine, “as 
Harpsfield fancies, upon any information Lucius could receive 
of the Pope’s supremacy and universal pastorship, that all 
controversy was to be determined there in the last resort, and 
that the care of all the Churches lay particularly upon that 
bishop’s shoulders. At that time of day, there was neither 
practice nor principles set on foot to give Lucius any such 
persuasion ; as among other things will appear by the contest 
of the British bishops with Augustine the monk,” &c. 

1! Llandaff seems to be the most probable locality for the kingdom of St. Lucius. 
Lingard quotes Rees (Welsh Saints, 84) for the fact that in the neighbourhood of 
Llandaff are four churches, called after the names of Llearwg, or Lucius, Dyfan, 
Ffagan, and Medwy. Their existence, he says, seems to confirm the old tradition 
that Lucius reigned in that part of the country (Ast. and Antiq. of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, vol. i. p. 3, note). The name Dyfan appears to authorize the reading 
Diruvianus rather than Damianus for the Bishop whom St. Eleutherius sent, in 
conjunction with St. Faganus, to accompany the envoys of King Lucius to Britain. 

12 Vol. iii. p. 188. 

13 Collier, vol. i. p. 29. 


14 In 1582. 
15 Collier, summarizing Harpsfield’s words, p. 38. 
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All this is simply begging the question, more Anglicanorum ; 
a less offence, certainly, than actual misquotation, with which 
Collier must now stand charged. He argues, that from Lucius’ 
long intercourse with the Romans in Britain, we may “fairly 
suppose him informed of the progress of Christianity in that 
city, and that there was a bishop fixed there, the twelfth in 
succession from the Apostles. From this general information 
it is likely he might be desirous to understand how far the 
British Christians and those of Rome agreed. He might like- 
wise fairly presume the Christian religion was taught there 
without mixture or sophistication ; the distance of time between 
the Apostles and the present bishop being so little, and the 
town” (shades of the twelve Czsars!), “as /reneus argues, having 
a particular advantage; being, as it were, the general rendezvous 
of commerce and correspondence, ‘a resort being made thither 
from all places, upon the score of its being the imperial city.” 

Now, if ever there was a dishonest quotation, it is here. 
What are the words of St. Irenzus? “By pointing out that 
tradition which the greatest, and most ancient, and universally 
known Church of Rome—founded and constituted by the two 
most glorious Apostles, Peter and Paul—holds from the Apostles, 
and the faith announced to ail men, which through the succes- 
sion of [her] bishops, has come down to us, we confound all 
those who in any way, whether through self-complacency or vain 
glory, or blindness and evil opinion, assemble otherwise than as 
behoveth them. For to this Church, on account of more 
powerful principality, it is necessary that every Church, that 
is, those who in all quarters [#digue] are faithful, should resort 
for agree, conventre], in which always, by those who are in 
every quarter, has been preserved that tradition which is from 
the Apostles.” 

The reader will search this passage in vain for any mention 
of “town,” or “city,” or for an “argument” founded on the 
word or the idea. St. Irenzus was not occupied with pagan 
Rome, with its imperial power, or its being a general rendezvous, 
whether of “commerce” or “correspondence.” Rome, seated 
on her seven hills, was the great corrupt dominion that seduced 
the nations. She was drunk with the blood of the Saints. Rome 
was the mystical Babylon. And all this we have on the testi- 
mony of revelation. To go to that general “ rendezvous” would 
have been to meet a dominant savage paganism in its very 


16 St. Iren. Adv. sFer. |. iii. c. 3..n. 2. 
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centre and home. That “town” had indeed one “ particular 
advantage,” to repeat Collier’s absurd phrases, by which he 
supports his monstrous interpretation. It had the advantage 
of affording its citizens, clamouring for their panem et circenses, 
the exciting spectacle of some eminent Christian thrown to the 
lions in its amphitheatre. Nowhere, with such splendour of 
circumstance as in the Coliseum, under the eye of imperial 
majesty, could the vomitoria of the vast circuit be seen running 
with Christian blood. A place greatly to be avoided, one 
would think, by all who were not possessed by the burning 
desire of St. Ignatius of Antioch to be “torn, and disjointed, 
and dismembered by the beasts,” and so sent straight to God. 
Had St. Irenzeus laid it down as a duty, or a necessity, for 
“those who are in every quarter” to come together in Rome, 
as being the Imperial City, he would have seemed to insist 
on their coming to embrace the alternative of tortures and 
martyrdom, or apostacy. 

No: what Collier calls a town, St. Irenzeus calls a Church: 
Ad hanc ecclesiam. And the reason he gives for the necessity 
of all the faithful, «sdzgue, from every part of the Catholic body, 
converging upon and agreeing with this Church, convenire, is 
not because Rome had a more powerful principality among the 
nations of the earth, which (not to speak irreverently) would 
have been simple nonsense. But it is because Rome, our Lord’s 
great enemy in the day of her power, was to become the hand- 
maid of His truth and revelation after her unexampled fall. 
Taken, sacked, ruined, humbled to the dust, Rome was to rise 
to a sublimer majesty, and to be made the centre of a more 
world-wide dominion, than ever in the days of her pagan 
empire. The promise of prophecy was to be fulfilled, which 
St. Irenzeus probably had in his mind, for it underlies the 
current of his thought, and his very words: “In the last days 
the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be prepared on the top 
of mountains, and it shall be exalted above the hills, and all 
nations shall flow unto it :’—with the rest of the inspired words.” 

Now, St. Irenzeus was born, as he records, near to the time 
of Domitian, who banished St. John to Patmos: say, in the 
beginning of the reign of Hadrian, about the year 120. He 
was therefore some sixty-five years of age when King Lucius’ 
embassy arrived in Rome. Between the Apostle’s death at 
Ephesus, and the time when St. Irenzus, as a boy, was 


7 Is, ii. 23 Mich. iv. 1. 
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instructed in the faith by St. Polycarp in his old age, suppose 
thirty-five years. St. Polycarp was St. John’s own disciple, 
and placed by him as “angel” over the Church in Smyrna. 
What results from these facts and dates? It results, that the 
doctrine of the necessity of every Church “in every quarter” 
agreeing with the Church of Rome, and “coming to it” for 
instruction and confirmation in the doctrine of the Apostles, 
is itself an Apostolic doctrine. St. Irenaus has recorded the 
attention with which he learnt the Gospel at the feet of his 
master Polycarp, and the faithfulness with which Polycarp 
recorded the teaching of St. John the “Divine.”’’ Will any 
one say that St. Polycarp misunderstood or misrepresented the 
doctrine of St.John? Or that St. Irenzus was under error, and 
communicated error, regarding that of St. Polycarp? If what 
is called “Popery” were erroneous, it would at least be 
undeniable that we find it in the cradle of Christianity. And 
that is where John Milton found it, and has announced to the 
world the unwelcome discovery. His 7Zreatise of Prelatical 
Episcopacy is all on the iine of showing that if you rely on 
the Fathers, you come to Popery. Irenzus, he says, was 
“so negligent in keeping the faith which they [the Apostles] 
wrote, as to say ‘that the obedience of Mary was the cause 
of salvation to herself and all mankind.’” There is nothing 
like begging the question. It is obvious to say that St. Irenzeus 
lived nearer to the Apostles’ days than John Milton; that in 
the remarkable words quoted he distinctly asserts that the 
tradition of the Apostles had always been preserved in Rome; 
and that, Saint and martyr as he was, he was in every way 
a better judge of the doctrines of Apostolic Christianity than 
an Arian anti-episcopalian and the author of TZetrachordon. 
Tertullian expressly says, that St. Irenzus, on his visit to 
Rome, which preceded by a few years the embassy of Lucius, 
received ¢iere the Apostolical traditions in their integrity and 
purity, as they had been handed down by the Apostles, and 
were preserved incorrupt with the greatest vigilance ; and that 
it was to this test that he afterwards challenged all the heretics 
whom he censured in his writings.” 

18 “© Theologus :” inasmuch as he spoke so clearly of the eternal Generation and 
the Incarnation of our Lord. Ayasaluk, the name of the Turkish town now represent- 
ing the site of Ephesus, is supposed, by no very forced etymology, to be a corruption 
of ‘O &yios Ocodrdyos. 


12 Milton’s Prose Works, vol. ii. p. 436. Bohn’s Edition. 
™® Tertull. Adv. Valentin. c. §, quoted by Baronius, ad ann. 179, 180. 
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In harmony with this, is the doctrine of Tertullian; not yet 
a Montanist, for he quarrelled with the Church at the beginning 
only of the third century, some forty years before his death. 
His fall therefore may be dated eighteen or twenty years after 
the coming of St. Eleutherius’ missioners to Britain; and thus 
his teaching represents that of SS. Elwan and his companions. 
While still a Catholic, Tertullian was among the most zealous 
and effective champions of Apostolic truth. His logic is 
inexorable ; his style has a trenchant force and terseness that 
leaves no escape; while his African vehemence manifests itself 
at every turn. The title of his great work De Prescriptione 
Hereticorum indicates the line he takes in it. He opposes to 
all heresies a simple argusentum prescriptionis ; showing that 
the Church is in possession of the truth from the first, and that, 
in fact, ‘‘ possession is nine points of the law.” The burden of 
proof is thrown on these aiperixol, choosers of their belief, who 
revolt from the Church in favour of their own novelties. Who 
are you, he exclaims, in effect, who, like Core and his company, 
rise up against the Lord’s anointed? Show us your credentials: 
unrol your spiritual pedigree, and establish your claim to the 
possession of truth, by indicating from what source of teaching 
you are sprung. We are from the first; you are of yesterday ; 
we ascend to the Apostolic chairs, and inherit the fulness of 
their doctrine, while you can only name those who have made 
it their glory to oppose them. Prescription is with us, but with 
you, argumentation and your private sense of the Scriptures. 
But let him speak for himself. 

“Challenged by us according to these maxims, and refuted, 
let all heresies, whether subsequent to the Apostles, or coeval 
with them, so long as they diverge from them—whether noted 
by them generally or especially, so long as they are condemned 
by them beforehand—let ¢/em also venture to reply, by alleging 
any such plea of prescription against our system. For if they 
deny its truth, they are bound to show that 7¢ also is heresy, 
refuted by the same rule whereby they are refuted themselves : 
and at the same time to show where that truth is to be sought, 
which is already shown not to be with them. Our system is 
not of later date; nay, it is prior to every other; this will be 
evidence of truth, which everywhere is in possession of priority. 
By the Apostles it is not condemned, nay, is defended—this 
will be the mark of its being their own. For that doctrine 
which they condemn not, who have condemned every doctrine 
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foreign to them, they show to be their own, and therefore also 
advocate it.” 

When he comes to speak of the Church of Rome, Tertullian 
breaks out into a fervour which is terrible to listen to, remem- 
bering what he afterwards permitted himself to say against it. 
It sounds like the prophecying of Balaam or of Caiaphas, with 
their passing vision of truth. ‘That Church, how happy!” he 
exclaims, “on which the Apostles poured out all their doctrine 
with their blood ; where Peter had a like passion with the Lord ; 
where Paul is crowned with an end like the Baptist’s. . . . let 
us see what she has learned, what she has taught, what tallies”! 
of doctrine shé¢ has sent to the Churches of Africa.” 

We have left John Milton behind us; but we must pick him 
up again here, for he is too useful a travelling companion to 
lose. He thus concludes his argument: “The plain truth is, 
that when any of our men, that are wedded to antiquity, come 
to dispute with a Papist, and, leaving the Scriptures, put them- 
selves without appeal to the sentence of synods and councils, 
using in the cause of Sion the hired soldiery of revolted Israel— 
where they give the Romanist one buff, they receive two 
counter-buffs.” We are not anxious to give any counter-buffs, 
for the polemical spirit, the odium theologicum, is in itself a 
hateful thing; and we hold that the maintainer of truth, if 
imbued with the spirit of his Master, will be, even more than 
the poet, 

Dower’d with a hate of hate, a scorn of scorn, 
A love of love. 

But we ave anxious calmly to lay historical facts before men 
of good will, as a contribution to the work of those beneficent 
“revenges” which “the whirligig of time” is bringing to us 
after three centuries of historical falsehood. “Britain before 
the Saxons, had nothing to do with Rome.” Such is the thesis 
this one chapter has aimed at disproving. 

It is time to set our four missioners forward on their way 
to Britain. Their horses are waiting to carry them to Ostia, 
whence they will take ship for Marseilles, and honour the relics 
of St. Lazarus and his holy sisters before they resume their 
journey up the Rhone. Or, if by land (for horses were swifter 
than the laborious merchant-galley), then a long north-western 
ride. The route is of less importance than what they carry 

21 **Cum Africanis quoque ecclesiis contesserarit” (Tertull. De Prescript. Har. 
$$ 35> 36). 
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with them. “Not two coats;” very few zpedimenta ; but the 
weapons of their spiritual warfare, keen and bright. 

They carry to Britain the full conviction that the Rock of 
Ages made Cephas the rock, under Himself, and built His 
Church upon him; that He on whose shoulder rests “the Key 
of David,’ where the Cross rested before, gave to Cephas “the 
Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven,” to bind and to loose; that 
the Good Shepherd committed to Cephas the charge to feed 
His sheep, to feed His lambs ; that He who foresaw the tempta- 
tions of His Apostles gave in charge to Cephas to “confirm 
his brethren ;” that He whose “gifts and calling are without 
repentance,” who promised to be with His Apostles “all days, 
even to the consummation of the world,” thereby ensured to 
the successors of Cephas what was given to Cephas for the 
indefectible Church’s sake; that Cephas therefore had spoken 
to them by Eleutherius,” from whom, instrumentally, they had 
received orders, mission, jurisdiction, and the perpetual certainty 
of “the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

Thus, for the first time, was Britain formally evangelized. 
Or, if evangelizéd before, now first was the hierarchy regularly 
constituted, and from that source with which, as a corrupt 
tradition of interested men has so long assured us, primitive 


Britain never had anything to do. 
W...H, A. 


* Afterwards, the General Council of Chalcedon cried out, with one acclaim : 
‘* Peter hath spoken by Leo!” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


“T WONDER what that big stone in the lumber-room is meant 
for?” said the Stranger, when he and Crayston met the next 
morning. 

“ How did you find it out ?” said Crayston. 

“It found me out,” said the Stranger, “by coming through 
the ceiling and nearly squashing me. It «ould, if I hadn't 
woke just then and jumped out of bed.” 

“This is too bad,” muttered Crayston, jumping up, and 
going upstairs to examine the place. “They must have let 
the wet get in when I was away. The whole house must be 
thoroughly looked over.” 

Having examined the hole in the lumber-room, he said: 
“That stone was my mother’s, a relic, yes, a relic, though she 
would have been horrified at the very sound of such a Popish 
word. Some vagabond in Switzerland persuaded her that 
Zuinglius had preached upon it. She brought it home and 
stuck it up in the hall. People bothered me so with asking 
what it was and what was the history of it, that when I 
was here last I couldn’t stand it any longer, and had it put 
out of sight up here. But now that it turns out to be dangerous, 
as well as a humbug, I shall have it broken up to mend the 
stable-yard with.” 

He then went into the room below and verified the damage. 
The bedstead had been crushed through, and the floor beneath 
smashed in. 

“A lucky escape,” he said, ringing the bell and calling 
outside the door. “ You seem to have a charmed life. Jack 
the Giant Killer, in the house of the Welsh giant, was nothing 
to this.” 

The butler, being called by name, came, and looked, and 
made various gestures of surprise, horror, thankfulness, &c. 
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“Get this taken to the stables and broken up,” said Crayston, 
“and have another room got ready.” 

The butler retired quickly, very quickly, and answered the 
second order without turning his head: but then the time for 
the hunting breakfast was near, and of course he was busy. 

The meet had been advertised for half-past eleven, in order 
to afford time for Crayston’s hunting breakfast without offence 
to punctuality. The breakfast was distinctly successful from 
every point of view, and Crayston knew beforehand that so 
it would be; but he looked round when no one else was looking, 
and said to himself: “ That will do.” There were guests from 
the neighbourhood, guests from beyond, and guests of several 
houses. The latter included a modern diplomatist, who believed 
in accomplished. facts, and came in a pony carriage with Lady 
Ledchester, a German metaphysician, who hero-worshipped 
Kant and liked a good breakfast, and a foreign prince of some 
imperfect nationality, who believed in Crayston’s crayfish but 
not in God. These two had arrived at Marlton the day before, 
to stay for a week. 

Lord Ledchester came early with Lady Maud and Miss 
Exmore, as Crayston had meant him to do. Sir Roger Arden 
and his son, and the Privileged Catholic and her daughter ; then 
Lady Ledchester with the diplomatist and Lady Edith; and 
then the wife and daughter of the Rector. When these last had 
come and been carefully welcomed, Crayston said : 

“ By-the-bye, it strikes me that we had better begin; for 
I rather think we shall have more than the table will hold at 
once. Why didn’t I turn out the billiard table and throw open 
the door? A lady would have thought of that at first.” 

And so had he, of course; but he wanted to enclose Lady 
Maud and the Stranger between two pairs who would be likely 
to abstain from interruption, and he meant one pair to be so 
placed that Leofric would be shut out. To that end he 
successively introduced the Prince to Lady Edith, the diplo- 
matist to the Privileged Catholic, and the German meta- 
physician to the Rector’s wife; placing the four last on the 
left side of the table. The Stranger and Lady Maud being 
next, as they were meant to be, took the two nearest places, 
and Edward Arden with Miss Exmore closed in. 

There was nothing accidental in any detail of this arrange- 
ment. The guests from Monksgallows, Bramscote, and the 
Rectory had come earlier than the rest, because Crayston had 
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indirectly asked them to do so, and the place of each person 
was calculated with reference to the pairs. 

The Prince, who had a limited respect for all State religions, 
as such, a limited sympathy with all pleasant people, an un- 
limited habit of agreeing with their beliefs and opinions, to a 
certain extent, and a cultivated habit of finding out favourite 
dislikes, gained the outer confidence of Lady Edith by a 
judicious use of the word Ultramontane, in implied connection 
with Ritualism and the Jesuits, which he, “who had been brought 
up a Roman Catholic, could not but see,” &c. The Privileged 
Catholic suited the Diplomatist very well, for she was amusing 
in a flippant way, and asked no questions about foreign politics. 
The Rector’s wife, who had been at school in Germany, liked 
airing her German and listening to a professor. What he pro- 
fessed she knew not, but she knew that it was all very German 
and clever, and up to the times. Lord Ledchester, though still 
of opinion that everything was very grievous, was amused and 
comforted by the rattling talk of the Privileged Catholic’s 
daughter. The serious twinkle in his eyes twinkled up with 
renewed vigour, and, for a while, he forgot the grievousncss 
of things. The Rector’s daughter was a pretty and interesting 
girl, whose eyes appealed wearily, as if she had sounded life 
and found it shallow. Sir Roger knew nothing about that, 
nor could he have understood it; but she felt the force of his 
chivalrous and simple nature, and he said to himself: “ How 
many amiable girls there are about!” They talked without 
ceasing while the other pairs did likewise. Edward Arden 
forgot every one except Miss Exmore, while the Rector’s wife 
was trying to remember what the German metaphysician said. 
Thus the Stranger was left, in every way and by all available 
means, master of his own position, to profit by, or not, according 
to the inclination of Lady Maud. 

“I was at Freville Chase yesterday,” he said, “and I am 
very glad that I went there, though I came away without doing 
what I went for. Father Merivale had gone to Lyneham: so 
I made an appointment for to-morrow. What I want now is 
to feel that I really believe what I seem to believe. After 
having longed so much for belief, and hoped for it against 
hope, one doubts one’s consciousness when it seems to give 
evidence that one has it. I can’t feel sure that what seems 
to be consciousness is really so—is not the work of imagination 
stimulated by desire.” 
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“TI think you are looking too far in one way and not far 
enough in another,” said Lady Maud. “It seems to me that 
you expected something like a vision, when faith is ‘the evidence 
of things that appear not,’ and therefore missed the evidence you 
have in you.” 

“Have in me! Yes,I think I have. Are you sure that I 
have ?” 

He was very pale, and so was she. Neither spoke for a 
minute or more. At last she said: “Yes! I am sure of it. 
You have faith, Those doubts, that make you mistrust your 
own consciousness, are temptations and nothing else. I have 
had the same in different ways, and they disappeared when 
I took them for what they were worth. You ave faith, you 
have indeed.” 

They were silent again, and for a longer time, while the 
German metaphysician was telling the Rector’s wife about the 
genesis of religions, which he began to trace in the form of a 
genealogical tree whose trunk was somewhere in pre-historic 
times. The Stranger spoke first, in a low voice nervously. 

“T should not have gone so soon to Freville Chase,” he said, 
“if you had not told me to go there; and if I had not gone 
there I should have been less prepared to recognize the truth of 
what you have said to-day. One day I was looking at a very 
distant hill through a mist. It appeared to be the hill I had 
been looking for; but I had been led to believe that no such 
hill existed, and I felt uncertain as to whether it was a hill or 
an effect of cloud. I couldn’t trust the evidence of my eyes 
till I found that every one about me saw what I saw and knew 
it to be the hill that I had wanted to see; nor was I perfectly 
satisfied even then, till some one gave me a telescope. The 
evidence of those people prepared me to believe in the evidence 
of my own eyesight, but the one who gave me the telescope 
convinced me.” 

The identity of Lady Maud with the giver of the symbolical 
telescope was clearer than the line of distinction between 
different kinds of personal influence. She remained silent, and 
he became so, while Crayston was assuring her mother that a 
mixed marriage with a man capable of influencing her was the 
sure and only way of undoing the work of the Jesuits, 
whom 

The diplomatist was incidentally praising in a guarded way 
to the Privileged Catholic, who overheard the German meta- 
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physician telling the Rector’s wife that all Legitimists, male and 
female, were affiliated to the Society, which, in the opinion of 
Lady Edith, as then stated on the opposite side of the table, 
included all Ritualists, Radicals, Unitarians, Agnostics, and 
other disturbers of society. 

Just at this time Leofric shuffled into the room shyly, under 
shelter of a burly man who rode twenty stone and had stiff 
whiskers that stretched out on either side, like a Christmas tree. 
A tall lady in a short habit followed on the arm of a young man 
with a greyish pale face, hairless and haggard, a large pair of 
black moustachios, and a very new scarlet coat. Behind these 
came Colonel’ Claverock and the Master of the Hounds. 
Leofric, seeing Lady Maud next the Stranger, and remembering 
his father’s unpleasant prophecy, coloured up to the roots of his 
hair. 

“Don’t make an ass of yourself,” whispered Colonel Clave- 
rock, as he passed by. “There is nothing so fatal as that.” 

More people came in by ones and twos and threes, till there 
were no more places at the table. The original sixteen began 
to move away, still talking in pairs without pause or break. The 
Stranger, placed as he was, could find nothing better to talk of 
than Freville Chase, inasmuch as it included within the space of 
a year and a half, two romances of real life, each of which 
harmonized in its own way with his own feelings, and enabled 
him to show them in a detached form. 

Twenty minutes after the rising up of the selected sixteen, 
there was a general movement in loose procession to the front of 
the house. The hounds were in the field beyond the shrubbery, 
and the later guests went there to mount. The other horses 
were being walked about between the house and the lodge. 
Lady Ledchester started homewards in the pony carriage with 
Lady Edith, whilst the diplomatist was mounting a very stout 
cob lent by the Rector. The Privileged Catholic’s daughter, 
having been mounted on the horse provided for her by Crayston, 
was left in charge of Lord Ledchester, who had lent a park hack 
to the Prince, who, in a tight coat and jack boots, went forth 
with Crayston, who had just remembered the German meta- 
physician who, wearing a pair of galoshes and a straw hat, was 
setting out with the Rector’s wife and daughter in a wagonette, 
while Sir Roger, with a rueful countenance, was driving the 
Privileged Catholic to the coverside in a sort of clothes-basket 
on wheels, drawn by a pony that drew water from the well. 
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This latter conveyance accorded not with the perfection of 
Crayston’s usual arrangements, and it irritated him extremely. 
He had told her off to go in Lady Ledchester’s pony carriage 
while Sir Roger went in the clothes-basket to call on two old 
ladies who lived in an old manor-house two miles off; but Lady 
Ledchester had gone home unexpectedly, and there it was—a 
thing to be made the best of. Lady Maud and Miss Exmore 
rode home, and the Stranger rode unwillingly to the coverside. 

They lost the first fox and found another, who took them in 
a direction so convenient for the Stranger that, in coming 
homewards with Lord Ledchester, he passed by Monksgallows, 
and went to luncheon there. This was the second time that a 
fox had brought him to Lady Maud. 

Leofric had gone home, promising himself in many big words 
to show him who was who. Colonel Claverock had gone before, 
making a very unspiritual meditation on disappointment, and 
affirming, as he often did, that his son wasa fool. In that frame 
of mind he rode down the hill to Raven’s Combe, looking 
gloomily before him. 

“Why should I remain here?” he thought. “ Everything 
about the place reminds me of the happiness that came and went 
like the light of sunrise before a storm. Why am I to look, day 
by day, on that cliff standing out there and marking the spot 
where she was left alone to die within reach of help ?” 

Muttering these words he dismounted, and walked into the 
house repeating them till he saw the Swiss butler standing before 
him. 

“Sir, that woman is waiting to see you,” said the Swiss 
“She came at ten o'clock, and she grumbles very much.” 

Colonel Claverock smoothed his countenance and said, “I 
had quite forgotten it. Show her, if you please, into the justice- 
room.” 

He went in, and the woman did likewise as soon as possible. 
She entered the room with an air of respectful familiarity, 
smiling by degrees as she approached. There were no traces of 
grumbling, but many signs of a disposition to be dangerous. 
Her smile was too sustained, her manner too stiffly civil, and her 
eyes had a deep yellow light in them that betokened a jaundiced 
violence impossible to check or to turn. Colonel Claverock 
looked at her and wondered who she was, as the Stranger had 
done before, and Mick,fand Mick’s wife, and the boy who brought 
her trunk to Peveridge Bay in a donkey cart. 
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“Your very humble servant,” said she. 

He started at the sound of her voice, and his countenance 
became livid, his breathing hard, his eyes white with anger ; but 
he only said between his teeth, “No! it can’t be,” and waited te 
hear more. 

“This is a happiest day for me,” said the woman, taking no 
notice whatever of his looks. “You not know me again?” 

“Know you,” he exclaimed, in a voice that might have been 
heard half way down the glen if the window had been open. 
“Leave this house that you made desolate by your culpable 
neglect r 

“IT? oh! you must have the fever to say that. But speak 
more piano. If not, they shall all hear you, and they shall say 
in the servant’s hall, ‘What for he speak like that?’ and then 
they come and listen to what I shall say. Oh! that not go 
well.” 

“T will hear no more,” said Colonel Claverock, speaking in a 
lower voice with strong articulation. “You were the cause of 
her death. Within two hundred yards of the spot where the 
accident happened she would have been out of danger. You 
could have helped her out of the bay—you know you could— 
but you went up to the house, when there was a man mending 
the boat-house close to the shore yi 

“There was not no man on the shore—I tell it to you.” 

“ There was, for they told me so when I came home. Have 
the goodness to go.” 

“Not till I shall have said what I am come for to say. 
Then I go—I promise it to you. That man was very drunk. 
He always was drunk. He is gone away after because all the 
men said, ‘ He is always drunk.’” 

Colonel Claverock, having no recollection of the man or his 
habits, was at a loss for an answer. The woman improved her 
advantage without delay. 

“Ah! you not know me yet,” she said: and her eyes filled 
with tears, that flowed under obedience either to restraint or 
pressure. They certainly were hard to manage. 

“You not know me yet,” she repeated in a lachrymose tone 
verging on a whine. “I loved your dear wife so much, I would 
have died for her. I try to help her out of the bay, but what 
could I do with she not able to move a foot? She say to me, 
‘Take the baby—I cannot hold him—and send men to carry 
me, because I cannot walk one step.’ I go sudden—TI fly like 
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a bird—but I see no one, and I feel fatigued, so fatigued that 
I am near to faint. Figure to yourself! I was dead, I who 
carried the child, and he so heavy, over three months old, and 
I running always. I scream all the way, but no one hear me 
till I come in the house. Then I send the first man I see, and 
he run proper like the wind, and they all run, and I follow with 
the baby. I go to the shore, always running as quick as I can. 
When I am there, the men come back and scream, ‘We cannot 
find her. The sea is over the rocks. The tide have carried her 
away. I roar, ‘Do not say so. I shall not believe you.’ I 
give the baby to one of the women who had run from the house, 
and I go into the bay up to my neck in the sea-water—I so hot 
and all bathed. I would have drownded but one man dragged 
me back. I am hectic from that day, and when I was chased 
out of the house I was ill so long that I died of hunger more 
than six months.” 

Colonel Claverock was a Scotchman, and Scotchmen are 
shrewd—it is even said that a certain ubiquitous race, noted 
for being so, can drive no profitable trade in North Britain—but 
the woman’s appeal to the one soft place in his heart either 
blunted the edge of his shrewdness for the time being, so that 
he forgot to remember the absence of witnesses and the possi- 
bility of their evidence contradicting hers, or it inclined him to 
lay a large comparative value on the symbolism of tears. 

“You should have written to me,” he said in a broken voice, 
“and told me what you have said now.” 

But she was equal to the occasion, and answered readily, 
“T had not the heart. Figure to yourself how much I was 
desolated !” 

It occurred to him suddenly that time and tide, though they 
wait for no man, had somehow been waited for. It must have 
been low water, he thought, when the accident happened, or 
they would not have ventured into the bay. How, then, could 
it have become deep enough to drown any one within the time 
required for going to the house and back, even at a moderate 
pace? But she read the doubt in his face and had her answer 
ready. 

“So much was the pain,” she said, “that I was like a mad. 
I said to myself, ‘Why went we to the bay when the sea was 
so near? Why did not I scream that she should not enter ? 
I said that because I was desolated; but the fact stand that 
she got into the head to go—it was so fine the afternoon, and 
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she say to me, ‘I know the bay. I have known it all my life. 
The tide shall not do us evil.’ More later she say, ‘The tide is 
coming. Now we go.’ But she was dancing about and she 
slip from one big stone, all covered with those green weeds, and 
slogated the ancle. I scream, Misericordia! and give to her 
the arm, but she not move one step. Then I fly with the baby, 
and cry to the man, but he was not come there. He was so 
very drunk.” 

“T can’t quite ’ thought Colonel Claverock. But she 
broke into the middle of his thought. 

“That was his manner,” she said. “He drunked himself 
always. And then the sea—oh! I can not more speak of it. 
I go. What do I here now? You not believe me, but she 
willed me well. I go. What imports it where I go? I have 
no friends. I could not have friends after that. I was chased 
away like one thief. Ah, she was a good lady to me. When 
I lost her I lost everytings. I come for to tell you something 
that should do you much good ; but I see that it should be most 
useless, because you not believe me. There is no middle to 
make you believe what I say. I cannot do nothing more. 
They are human miseries.. I walk from far, vesterday, to come 
here, and then to-day, all for love of my dear mistress. That 
make me come, for I said to myself, ‘I can tell that what shall 
be good to her son. And the Colonel know it not, and if I not 
tell it to him, he shall be desperated when he hear of the race 
and the Hebrews. Povero giovane! I cannot do nothing now.” 

Colonel Claverock showed no sign of anything more or less 
than guarded benevolence; but he was amazed and inwardly 
startled, and also full of sudden curiosity under protest. “I 
am not disbelieving you,” he said. “ But of course I was rather 
surprised at never having heard till now that the tide was 
coming in when you went to the bay.” 

“Ah!” said she in a tone of charitable reproach, “it was the 
rage. You not let me speak. You chased me away. If not, 
all should have said that I speak the truth. All the servants 
knowed that the man drunked himself, and the sailor, what 
stands all the day to peep at the sea should have told you how 
was the tide. If I should have been one cunning woman what 
loved not my dear mistress, then I should have told lies and 
you should have believed me. I should have walked here and 
there with the baby, and said, ‘Can you tell me where my dear 
mistress is gone? Search here because she said that she should 
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be walking near the sea, and I not find her.’ Then you should 
have believed me; but I said the true, and you not believed me- 
Pasienza! That was my ruin. I lost the health and every- 
thing by that.” 

Colonel Claverock .became aware of an interior collision, a 
meeting of two incongruous thoughts that jarred remarkably : 
for it happened that prudence, or, its ape, caution, entered 
unbidden, laying before him the necessity and inconvenience 
of remunerating the woman who had suffered so much in his 
cause. He resisted the thought, as being discordant and ignoble 
at that moment; but there it was, and he had to make the best 
of it. 

“What can I do for you?” he said nervously. 

“Hear what I stand to say,” she answered, lowering the 
pitch of her voice an indefinite number of tones, “and then you 
shall judge of it. Your son shall have much money soon, very 
soon—I know that—and I can help—it shall pay the debts.” 

“What debts ?” 

“Do not you know? J know. I know who has seen it at 
Monaco, and I know another who has a friend that go to the 
race and write the bets in a little book. That man know that 
he borrowed the money to pay; but I said that he should not 
speak of it, and he say, No, I will not speak to no one. It is 
true what I say. But the money shall accommodate all, and 
no one shall hear that he borrow money from the Hebrews to 
pay them. I know it, I, but the others, no.” 

“But where is this money to come from?” said Colonel 
Claverock. “I am not aware of any money coming to him.” 

“I cannot tell you more. It should not be just. It should 
be to name the informer.” 

“Yes, but I don’t want to know the name of the person who 
told you.” 

“No, no. If I say how I know it, they shail know who has 
told it to me. I not say more.” 

Colonel Claverock looked at her critically and said, “I am 
sorry, very sorry, but I can’t help it. I should like to do some- 
thing for you, and I would if I could; but I can’t afford it, as 
things are. If you had come sooner, it would have been 
different.” 

“Would you do some little thing for me,” said she, “if you 
knowed that your son should have much money soon? I not 
love money, but I want bread.” 
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“TI certainly would do what I could for you,” said Colonel 
Claverock, “if I had the means.” 

“What should you give to me then? I have shame to say 
it, but what can I do after to have lost the health and the 
friends for my dear mistress ?” 

“ How,” thought he, “did you manage to get on these four- 
and-twenty years?” But he abstained from asking the question, 
thinking it inopportune at that crisis. 

“Would you give to me,” she said, after watching him fora 
moment or two, “would you give to me fiftie pounds by the 
year to be paid when he shall have got the monie I tell you of— 
not before, mind. I not ask one pennie if he have it not?” 

“Fifty pounds a year—that is a good deal,” he said. 

“Fiftie! why it is nothing out of the monies that I can help 
him to have. When you get it, you will make it up to one 
hundred, I know.” 

“T not ask more than fifty,” she added, after a short pause. 
“T have not money for to eat. I am hectic, and I have not 
money for to pay the doctor and the medicine. I shall die 
in the street some day, because I have not one penny for to 
pay the lodge. It should cost fifty pounds, already you know 
it, for to have lodge and for to eat, and for to pay the medicine.” 

Here she came close and whispered in his ear, “I knew the 
lady what was your wife after. I know much and also too 
much for you. It should proper have ruined you. But I am 
faithful to you for love of the dear mistress, and therefore have 
you not fear of me. If I was not good,I should have said, 
‘Give me something, because you owe it to me. If not, I shall 
scream all this, I promise it.’ But I, no, because I am a good 
woman.” 

Colonel Claverock’s face flushed a dark red. He started 
from his chair and paced up and down the room for a minute 
or two. Then he stood by the window, as if gazing out on 
the deepening twilight. 

“You was always good to me,” she whined. “I know it. 
I have been true to you, for I always say, he was deceived. It 
was the rage. It was natural.” 

Colonel Claverock came and sat down again before his 
writing-table, and said in a tone which he tried to make as 
natural as he could: 

“If the money comes, I will give you the annuity. In the 
meantime, I cannot afford it.” 
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“Would you give me one leetle writing to assure me of it ?” 

“There is no need to do that. If the money comes, I will 
give you the annuity by a legal deed. Until then, as I tell you, 
I cannot afford it.” 

“Ah! but you shall not think so, if I speak more clear. 
Would you secure me of the annuity if I promise to say very 
soon where is the money and to make you secure of it ?” 

“You may depend on my giving you the annuity if you 
can show me that I am able to do so. I should do it in 
memory of her whom you seem to have served faithfully to 
your own disadvantage. You could have no better security 
than that.” 

“Ah! my dear mistress. When you speak of her I am all 
turned over. They all know how she loved me, and that was 
why they all help to chase me away. But I dare not say where 
is the moncy. It is a secret what is not permitted me to say. 
It is much—very much land and one big house and many 
servants. Your son shall have it soon—I say it to you, I, if 
you shall give to me the leetle writing. If not, I go where I 
can have bread, and then you shall not know how to get the 
money, because there is one man who should deprive you of 
it—I know that—and who will try.” 

Thought Colonel Claverock, “Such things ave happened 
and will again, and we don’t know where they w// happen. 
Should I be justified in risking the loss of a property by refusing 
to promise in writing what I have promised in words ?” 

“All shall go well,” said the woman, “if I am near—I 


promise it to you. If not, call me one liar and send me in 


prison for to have cheated you.” 

“But how am I to word it?” he thought, seizing a pen and 
looking more blank than the paper before him. This question 
made the whole surface of his body feel hot, and his heat 
increased when he proceeded to sketch the curious document, 
than which nothing could have been more offensive to him. 
But he thought of the debts, the threatened mortgage, the 
apparent faithfulness of the woman to his lost wife; and the 


document was written. He read it over once to himself, and 


then began to read aloud to her in these words: 

“*Whereas So-and-so’ (you must put in your name, for I 
have forgotten it).” 

“No, no,” interrupted the woman. “I write it on a piece of 
paper for you to copy, if that please you, but you must write it 
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there. If not, some one shall say that I put my own name for 
another, and they shall send me into prison.” 

“Do you suppose that I am going to show it about?” said 
he. “But let me read it out first. Well, then: ‘Whereas So- 
and-so’ (I am going to put in the name directly) ‘has discovered 
that my son, Leofric Dytchley, is entitled to be the future pos- 
sessor of a certain valuable estate, but will not tell me what, nor 
where it is, and whereas the said So-and-so has a claim on me, as 
having been a faithful servant to my dear wife, and whereas, by 
reason of my son’s expenses I cannot at present reward her as I 
wish to do, I promise to give her by deed an annuity of fifty 
pounds a year if my son shall succeed:to the aforesaid property, 
the annuity to date from that day, and the first payment to be 
made then.’” 

She shook her head doubtfully and, snatching the paper out 
of his hand, began to study it. The word “whereas” puzzled 
her much, and made her feel suspicions of the whole. “Aforesaid” 
had a legal sound, and might entrap her in some mysterious 
way. “Claim” seemed a doubtful word, that might possibly 
imply undue influence or false pretences of some kind. At 
last, after many curious commentaries and much cross-exami- 
nation, she pocketed the paper, saying, “Sir, I thank you of it. 
That pleases me so much what you says, that I was one faithful 
servant to my dear mistress. Now would you give to me one 
little writing of my character, what I could show? Then I go 
and be servant in some house. It shall be better so. If not, 
they shall say, ‘What for she come here ?’ and then they chatter, 
and make the police to follow my steps.” 

Colonel Claverock, who had expected to be asked for money 
down to defray expenses, wrote the character with more readi- 
ness than he cared to betray, and putting it into her hand, 
expected her to go. ‘“ You may read it on your way, if you 
like,” he said, moving towards the door. 

“It shall be useful,” said she, “if I have want of it in your 
service. But before I go, I must ask one little favour. Would 
you be so good as to give to me the little brooch what my dear 
mistress gave to me.” 

Colonel Claverock was thoroughly taken aback by this 
demand, for he could neither disprove her statement nor satisfy 
himself of its truth. “I really don’t know anything about it,” 
he said. 

“She gave it to me that terrible day just before we went out. 
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It was a picture of the Vesuvius in mosaic. She said to me. 
‘Giannina, I give this to you because you take care of my 
baby so well. It shall remind you of me and of your country 
also, for it was bringed from Italy. Oh! how I was happy 
then. It was not the pretty mosaic: it was the know that she 
will me well. I would have put it in my trunk, but the baby 
was dressed for to go out, and then—I left it on her table—oh ! 
I trust not myself to speak more of that day—but all were cruel 
to me after. When I ask it they call me thief. I say then, ‘If 
I was one thief I would have stolen the jewels when the box 
was all open,’ and if I was impostor I would ask a diamond ring 
and not a poor leetle mosaic.” 

“What cax I do?” he said. “ Any gift of hers is sacred to 
me, but I don’t know where to look for it.” 

“Without doubt you not remember of it. You was like a mad 
then. But I can tell you where it is. You shall remember that, 
before to depart from England, you have sent the jewel-box and 
the dressing-box to Netherwood to be put in the iron chest that is 
there. I know that. I heard the servants what said that they 
should be took there in some carriage, and I have seen the boxes 
with these eyes in the carriage when I stood to depart. You 
shall find the brooch in the jewel-box, because the maid put it 
there when she called me one thief. Sir Richard Dytchley have 
the boxes now. Write to him one little note that I take to- 
morrow morning and he give them tome. Then I shall bring 
them to you to-morrow as quick as I can come.” 

“There is no necessity for your taking so much trouble about 
it,” said Colonel Claverock, feeling a sudden instinct of caution. 
“T can send the butler in the dog-cart.” 

“Ah! but it should seem more natural to send one old 
servant of the family ; and also I say to him that you will to 
know how stands the health, and has sent me because I should 
tell you it better than the butler. Also I can say what jewels 
are in the jewel-box, and he shall know that I am person of 
confidence.” 

“Thank you—but really I needn’t give you the trouble. I 
can drive there myself.” 

“Yes, but then shall he say, ‘What for is the Colonel come 
now, when he not come before, nor send for them all this Jong 
time? Without doubt it is because I am sick and have nota 
son. That should not be good; and he would laugh also, 
because the daughter at Freville Chase is the heir. But I can 
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say in my own mode that your son is so very good; for I have 
known him when he was little, and already one knows then 
what they shall be.” 

Colonel Claverock felt a sudden rush of blood to the top of 
his head, and he wrote the little letter. 

“Then you will bring the two boxes here to-morrow,” he said. 
“If there is any chance of your not being able to go there to- 
morrow, tell me so, that I may send some one instead. I had no 
recollection of anything that happened at that time, except one ; 
but now that I know where they are, I must have them directly. 
I can’t let them remain another day out of this house.” 

“Sir, trust you to me. I go to-morrow morning. Your 
most obliged and most devout servant.” She backed out of the 
room; and when she did so, without even looking as if she 
wanted anything more, he was the more convinced of having 
judged wisely. When she had left the house he congratulated 
himself, in his son’s name, on the exceptional oneness of resti- 
tution and profit ; and then—he thought of his wife. He turned 
away in disgust, muttering, “I have done my best for him, 
because he zs her son. If he were not, he might go to the devil, 
and the place to the hammer. What is the use of family places 
and family traditions and all the happy deceits that made 
England what it was and is not, when there is no truth and no 
permanence in anything? I loved, and my dream of happiness 
was broken from the beginning, untrue in its essence. Had it 
lasted, there was still the poison of loss in its very nature—the 
certainty of ending, the endless nothing beyond. What is any- 
thing worth? Precisely what it stands for in the world that one 
has to exist in for a few years and play one’s accidental part in. 
But a play costs money, and some plays cost more than others. 
The play I have to do with has been expensive, and I have 
done my best, as far as I know, to meet the expenses by the 
means that fairly fell in my way. I don’t see how I could have 
done better or done otherwise. I have done nothing that an 
honourable man might not do. Honour! Why does that 
remain, mutable as everything is? What is it? That which we 
cling to as a rule of conduct, because we implicity assume it to 
be a kind of privilege, and because it concerns what we seem to 
know, and because it sheds an artificial light over the dreary 
waste of life. I have done my best about him for his mother’s 
sake. Perhaps he will turn out better than I have expected. 
One can hardly imagine her son to be what he seems. If I 







































could believe in his religion, I should go in for it practically— 
common sense would tell me to do so. I wonder whether he 
does believe in it. I had and have the strongest motive to do so, 
yet I don't. I had the strongest inducement while she lived, the 
strongest inducement now. I would give anything to believe 
that she still exists.” 

Yet he believed in the unsupported evidence of a person 
who had waited till there were no witnesses left, and on the faith 
of that evidence had signed a document that, if produced, would 
be open to a very unfavourable interpretation. Straining at a 
enat and swallowing a camel is not exclusively the characteristic 
of the Pharisees. 


CHARTER XIV. 
AT daybreak or thereabouts Mick’s wife saw her new lodger 
coming downstairs, with an umbrella in one hand, a black bag 
in the other, and a smile on her face ready for use. Said Mick’s 
wife, “You are early about, ma’am.” Mick, who was opening 
the door, turned and scratched his head. 

“Yes, my dear,” answered the lodger. “I go to Ledchester 
for my affairs. You shall see me to come back before the sun 
slip down under the sea. I pass the hill and come to the place 
from where the donkey bringed me and my trunk. He shall 
carry me to Vireford. There I shall mount into the carriage, 
and the train shall carry me to Ledchester. I love to walk so 
early. The air freshes me.” 

Mick’s wife smoothed her apron with a gesture of reserve, 
and looked out through the door that Mick had just opened. 
“There’s a heavy fog this morning,” she said ; “but you know 
best.” 

“The fog shall not do me no harm,” answered her lodger, 
cheerfully. “I have good lungs. It was a nervous malady and 
the weakness. The good air here has done to me so much good, 
that already I am stronger. The walk shall do me much good.” 

“As you please, but its a long way to go without a bit of 
breakfast.” 

“T am habituated to that. I shall do breakfast in Ledchester 
with one friend of mine.” 

“Tt’s losing your way you'll be, I’m thinking,” said Mick. 
“But maybe you've been in this country before.” 
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“TI have one good memory,” said the lodger, not appearing 
to notice the half question. “I comed through that country for 
the first time to this house, but always I remember the road.” 

“Will I get a boy to carry the bag?” said Mick. 

“Thank you, no. You are so very good, but the weight 
is little. There is not nothing inside. I take it for to put things 
in that I shall buy in Ledchester.” 

Mick made another attempt, as he was troubled in his mind 
as to the movements of the brisk lodger, and suspected much 
because he had nothing particular to suspect. 

“Will 7 carry it a bit for you, ma’am?” he said. “I know 
this country (worse luck), and I can put you on the way.” 

“So many thanks, but you have your affairs for to do,” said 
she, walking away and kissing her hand. “I shall have a good 
voyage. Good-bye. You shall see me before the sun go down 
under the sea. You are so good to me, Mister Mick.” 

“Voyage!” ejaculated Mick. “That isn’t the way to the 
sea. But what will I do with the trunk if she goes off ona 
voyage ?” 

“That’s only her foreign gibberish way of talking,” said his 
wife, turning on her heel to go about her day’s work. “It's 
all right, Mick. She isn’t in our debt, and she won’t play tricks. 
She wants to have a good character here, so as we should let 
her stay on.” 

“What's the use of her behaving dacent here,” said Mick, 
“if she plays the devil somewhere else and gets us into trouble ?” 

“Why, Mick, how can she get us into trouble, when she only 
lodges here? A pretty thing, indeed, if we was to be answerable 
for everybody, like that! And look at the lot of fine friends 
she has, and all the letters she wrote.” 

Mick shook his head. “ But how will I know what's in that 
trunk?” he said. “ Bad luck to the baste that brought it! And 
how will I know what she'll be after with the bag, and what's 
in it, and what she'll bring back?” 

“ There’s nothing in it to signify, you may depend.” 

“Then there’s a deal in nothing, I think; and by the same 
token, it’s light it was when the man carried it up. What would 
she come with it like that for, and go off, the devil knows where, 
and bring all manner of things back, if she meant nothing at 
all? I don’t like her discourse, and that’s the truth now. It's 
lying she is.” 

Mick’s wife was of the same opinion, and the more so when, 
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having tested the weight of the trunk, she found it weigh twice 
as much as before. It was likely to do so, seeing that it now 
contained what the lodger had brought out of the cave. “I’ve 
half a mind,” said she, “to speak to the inspector about it.” 

By this time the mysterious lodger was out of sight, amid 
thick folds of fog that slowly rolled over the rough grass between 
Peveridge Bay and the village. Briskly she trudged and lightly 
she carried the bag as far as Mick could see; nor did she do 
otherwise after he had lost sight of her. She found her way to 
the village without losing it once, or doubting where it was, and 
mounting the hill, went on at the rate of three miles an hour. 
Beyond the second hill was a village, beyond that a very small 
town by the side of a ruined castle, and beyond that the desolate 
region of stone and coarse grass through which the Stranger 
had walked in his roundabout way from Mick’s house to Raven’s 
Combe, vza Wereford, which town she reached about ten o'clock, 
not in a donkey cart, but walking at the same pace and carrying 
her bag. She turned into a by-street, then into another, lastly 
into a small inn, where she ordered breakfast and a pony 
carriage. 

“T shall pay now,” she said, “ because it may be that I come 
not back to-day. My friend shall, perhaps, make me to stay.” 

The landlord, who admired her way of dealing, bestirred 
himself in her service. Breakfast was brought in without delay, 
and before she had finished it the pony carriage was at the door. 

“Will you take me, if you please, to Little Dripford ?” said 
she. 

“Yes ’m,” answered a small boy who acted as ostler, boots, 
and occasional driver at the Brown Bear. 

“You are a good boy. What a fine morning. Mister Land- 
lord, I love your little carriage very much. Good-bye, sir. 

As soon as they were clear of the town, she took a map 
from the pocket of her dress, and examined it carefully. This 
done, she looked about and made pleasant remarks from time 
to time, including the promise of half-a-crown, which gained 
the boy’s good opinion, put an end to any lurking curiosity, 
and made him drive much faster. A little before twelve they 
arrived at Little Dripford, a small village composed of white 
cottages with thatched roofs, a parsonage house within a semi- 
circle of laurels, and a parish church, half stone, half plaster. 

She put the half-crown into the boy’s hand, and jumping 
out, said, “ That shall do. I walk now. I love to walk.” 
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She walked away more briskly than ever, kept along the 
road for about half a mile, and then turned across the fields, 
taking the direction of a hovel that stood behind some trees. 
When she reached the hovel, she looked about her, far and near, 
with extreme vigilance, and going in, emptied the contents of 
the black bag on the ground. First came a grey wig with 
corkscrew curls, then a large Paisley shawl, a poke bonnet of 
old black silk with a satin bow on it, a plain black silk gown, 
and a puffy sort of under-dress, whose use was not evident until 
she had put it on under the gown. When fully dressed, as she 
was within five minutes, the effect on her size, weight, and 
apparent age was remarkable, and she verified the fact in a 
small looking-glass. Having done so and packed up the clothes 
that she had taken off, Mick’s mysterious lodger proceeded on 
her walk in a precautionary manner calculated to persuade 
accidental spectators that she had missed her way. She came 
out of the hovel sideways, as if passing by it, holding one hand 
above her eyes, turning different ways, and showing other signs 
of indecision, yet moving all the while, as by chance, towards a 
path which, when found, led her back into the road ; which had 
a turning farther on, which led her, in about three quarters of 
an hour to the little town of Puddleford, where she walked into 
the White Lion and ordered a fly ; which, as soon as the horse 
could be put to, started with her and her bag for Netherwood. 
She might have arrived there sooner on foot by turning down 
another road, and she knew that; but the fly was an investment. 

“This is what the fat old butler shall call respectable,” said 
she to herseif, choosing the English language for the sake of 
practice. “ He shall let me enter, and shall say to Sare Richard 
that I am one very respectable woman. Then I go in, dressed 
so, and Sare Richard shall say, ‘What respectable old woman! 
Just like one good old servant of the old sort’—those are the 
words—‘a very nice, respectable old woman, a dear old woman.’ 
Then he writes a little letter to the Colonel. Perhaps he shall 
think of it. If not, I say to him ‘that the Colonel should have 
come now and also before, but had fear to disturb you till he 
should hear that the health was better. That is why he has 
made me to come, because I give his letter and carry to him the 
boxes. But he said that it should please him much to have one 
little letter from you, to know how the health goes.’ When I 
say so Sare Richard shall write it. I incline myself, and go away 
in the fly with the boxes, and the fat old butler says, ‘Well! 
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that is a respectable old woman.’ Then we shall see. I shall 
have his firma. What call they it in English when one writes 
the name under? Never mind! It is the firma, and I shall do 
something of it.” 

When she arrived at Netherwood, Sir Richard was lying on a 
sofa, wondering how Leofric would turn out, and how his 
possibly good conduct in the future could be warranted to wear. 
The latter question disturbed him very little, for he had 
unbounded confidence in the judgment and foresight of his 
son-in-law, Lord de Freville; but the first weighed so heavily 
on his mind that he welcomed the sound of an opening door, 
and when he was told, with much hesitation, that an old woman 
wanted to see him, he said, “ Show her up here.” 

“TI don’t know anything about her, Sir Richard,” said the 
butler, doubtfully. “She talks very queer.” 

“Well, that will amuse me. She had better come up.” 

The butler went off, walking in a stiff and unwilling manner, 
that showed little appreciation of the nice respectable old 
woman. After some delay the stout woman in black silk 
entered the room. Her step was heavy, and there was a slight 
lameness in her walk, as from chronic rheumatism or some other 
infirmity that age has aggravated. Said Sir Richard, “ Good 
morning, missus. What can I do for you?” 

“T thank you, Sare Richard,” she said, curtseying in a solidly 
respectful manner. “ You was always so very good to all what 
had want of protection.” 

“Good gracious!” he thought. “What am I going to be let 
in for?” 

“But I want nothing for myself,” said she. “I have carried 
this leetle letter from Raven’s Combe. It regard to the things 
that you have had the goodness to keep safely for the Colonel. 
He has sent me here, because I was servant in his family long 
ago, very long ago, when his mother lived, and he knows me 
so well.” 

“ How is the Colonel ?” said Sir Richard, opening the note. 

“Thank you, Sare Richard, he is very well, and the dear son 
also. Very fine young gentleman. Reminds me often of his 
poor mother dead in the bay. He resembles not to her so 
much in the physionomy as in the disposition. He is so natural 
and so generous, just like her. He is one Dytchley from the 
head to the foot.” 

“T am glad to hear it, for I have not been well enough to go 
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there, or receive him here. I see by the note that the Colonel 
wants the two boxes I took care of for him. They are in the 
iron chest.” 

“Yes, he told me so, Sare Richard, and he ask because his 
son longs to have those things what are in the boxes, because 
they are of his dear mother. If it was not so, the Colonel 
should not have given to you the zzcommodo to find them just 
now, till you be better—for it is a pain to him to see them. It 
is natural. But the poor son not like to wait, now that he is 
come home.” 

He rang the bell, took a bunch of keys from a drawer, and 
ordered the butler to bring them. She looked inquiringly at 
him, and said, “ Then the Colonel say in the note that I shall 
have to take the boxes to-day ?” 

“Yes, he says so. I suppose you have some conveyance to 
take them in?” 

“A fly, Sare Richard. I take them, then, in the fly. Now 
should you have the goodness to write one little letter to him? 
Few words only. He should like that very much—he said it to 
me. Then he shall know better how goes the health. And he 
so sorry to incommode you—he would not have done so, but for 
the desire of the young gentleman.” 

Sir Richard sat down, and with much effort began to write. 
Before he had finished, two boxes were brought in. He looked 
up wearily and said, “ These won't do. The name is on his.” 

The butler, thus informed as to their appearance, had no 
excuse for not finding them. He brought in the two while the 
note was being sealed, and said in a whisper. “ Hadn't I better 
send them in the dog-cart, Sir Richard? They are very heavy. 
It wants a man to carry them.” She watched them anxiously 
from under her eyelashes, and imprecated evil things on the 
butler, but said nothing, and appeared to hear nothing. 

“Colonel Claverock wishes her to take them,” said Sir 
Richard, “and she has got a fly here.” 

“Well, Sir Richard,” said the butler, speaking into his ear, 
“if it’s the Colonel’s order, she must have them; but I wouldn’t 
trust her with anything.” 

Sir Richard was almost of the same opinion, but he refrained 
from committing himself thereto. “I can’t help it,” he thought. 
“ Here is his note, and I shall keep it. I don’t like her face, but 
I can’t be sure about it. I couldn’t write and say, ‘I was afraid 
of trusting the boxes to that nasty-looking womanfyou sent, and 
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so you had better send somebody else.’ But I managed to give 
him a hint that the family jewels were there. That was a 
reminder, anyhow, to look at once and see that he had them 
all right. If I had only been as careful a year ago for Everard 
and Ida a 

He put the note into her hand, smiling wearily, and, like 
the Colonel, expected her to go. “You have a long drive 
before you,” he said. 

“Yes, Sare Richard,” said she. “It is very long, and also 
very fatiguing for one poor old woman as am I. Your most 
humble and most devout servant, Sare Richard.” 

She bowed herself out of the room, and refusing with many 
civil speeches the hospitality of the house, walked out, leaning 





on her umbrella. 

“Where to, ma’am ?” said the flyman. 

“To Lyneham,” said she, “if you shall have the goodness to 
take me there.” 

The fly rolled away for Lyneham, and Sir Richard went 
back to his sofa, saying to himself, “I wonder now if there’s any 
truth in what she said about Leofric.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


ABOUT this time, while the nice respectable old woman in her 
fly was driving slowly towards Lyneham, the Stranger was 
galloping across the Chase on his road home, after a long 
conversation with Father Merivale, in which he had carried 
out Mr. Crayston’s instructions to the letter, if not according 
to the spirit, to learn all he could. 

His one difficulty was removed by that conversation, in so 
far as intellect had to do with it; but, as the process and 
manner of their reasoning, if detailed in full (and less would be 
insufficient) would interrupt and perhaps render obscure this 
narrative of the respectable old woman’s words and gests that 
afternoon, we must be satisfied with allowing the results of it 
to appear in the course of this history, and place at the end 
thereof the memoranda made by the Stranger of that memor- 
able conversation—the turning-point of his life. There, the 
reader can, if so inclined, follow it at his or her leisure. 

In due time the nice respectable old woman arrived at 
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Lyneham with the two boxes confided to her by Sir Richard. 
She stopped her fly at the Blue Griffin, a small hostelry on 
the outskirts. There she ordered tea, as befitted her respect- 
ability, and some hot water to wash her hands. When the 
hot water was brought in an old pewter pot and ‘set down 
in a small bedroom that smelt permanently of castor oil, she 
locked the door and began to warm her hands over the steam- 
ing pewter pot, instead of plunging them too suddenly into 
the hot water, which was likely to be the only water in the 
room. But it happened that Sir Richard’s note was in her 
hands at the time, and so placed that his crest was just above 
the boiling fluid. The envelope began to open. 

“He has not sealed it with wax,” said she to herself, peeping 
at the open space. “He would not mind if I read what he say. 
He have confidence in the respectable old woman.” 

The note slipped out as if conscious of its duty, and as she 
read her eyes glistened while she said to herself: “That shall 
do.” What she read was as follows: 


Dear Claverock, —Thank you for your kind inquiries. I am better, but 
still fit for nothing, or I should have seen you long before this. I send 
the boxes by your old servant, as you desire, and should have proposed 
sending them sooner, if I had been well enough to think of anything. 
They are family jewels, and your son Leofric, as heir to the estate, 
most naturally wishes to have them. Therefore make no apologies 
for sending to me about them. I am too weak to write more. 

Believe me, yours very sincerely, 
RICHARD DyTCHLEY. 

Having read the note, she put it into her bag, and went 
downstairs where the tea was ready. Then, taking the note 
from her bag and a penknife out of her pocket, she made a 
little erasure carefully, smoothed the surface carefully with her 
thumb, and again put the letter into her black bag. She then 
asked for a pen and ink, sat down again, again took out the 
note and inserted two letters where the erased letter had been. 
The change was trifling as to quantity, but it converted “the” 
into “this,” making Sir Richard say that Leofric was “heir 
to this estate,” which could only mean Netherwood, inasmuch 
as he wrote from there. 

“That shall make Milord de Freville give to him ‘this 
estate,’” thought she, replacing the note and taking two keys 
out of the envelope. She selected one, and opening the jewel- 
box, took a rapid survey of its contents. 
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“Oh! my dear brooch, how much I love you!” said she 
to her inner self. ‘You have been my very good friend. With 
your help I have got to see these good boxes, and have this 
good little letter. Now I see what shall be in the other box.” 

Here she opened the dressing-box and lifted the tray. “This 
is the baby in miniature, and his hair in a little hole under. 
A French come from Ledchester to paint it, a little man very 
black.” 

Next was a bundle of three or four letters, from Colonel 
Claverock to his wife, written before their marriage. They might 
have been left, for a lock of hair was tied up with them; but 
the poor, pathetic story made no impression on her. She read 
them all, to see whether they would serve her purpose, and 
went on with the search; but there was only one thing more 
to examine. It was a large blue envelope on which was written: 
“Letters, &c., of my cousin Edward Freville, given to me by 
my father the night before I left my home,—Edith Claverock.” 
The letter was tied up with tape. 

“T put that into my bag,” thought she, “I see it is something 
what they call business. It may be useful to me. To-night, 
when I shall have poked the coals and made myself very com- 
fortable, I shall read this, and I shall see what I may do of it.” 

So saying she replaced all the other things carefully, in both 
boxes, to look as if they had not been disturbed, locked them, 
put the keys with the note back into Sir Richard’s envelope, 
and fastened it down. 

“Now I eat,” said she, setting to work at the tea and 
buttered toast. “Ma che porcheria! But the nice respectable 
old woman love the tea and the buttered toast. Comfortable 
eld woman!” 

Thereupon she emptied the tea-cup into the coal-scuttle 
slowly, did likewise with a second, and hid some of the buttered 
toast among the coals in the grate, so that the fire, when it was 
lighted, should consume it unperceived. Lastly, she paid her 
bill and went off in a railway omnibus to the station, where, 
after waiting half an hour, she took the train to Wereford. 

Colonel Claverock had just sat down to dinner alone, re- 
viewing the course that he had taken or been taken by. “I 
eouldn’t have acted differently,” he thought, “all things con- 
sidered ;” but he felt uncomfortable about the boxes. When 
he was told that a woman wanted to see him, the sound was 
like sweet music to his ears. He hurried into the justice-room 
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and listened for her footsteps with more anxiety than his 
judgment liked or explicitly warranted. Presently the Swiss 
butler brought in the two boxes, and when he had gone out 
she came in. 

Colonel Claverock did not start—it was not his way to do 
so—nor did he change countenance much. He scrutinized her 
face, waited for the first sound of her voice, and said abruptly : 

“What do you mean by this masquerade ?” 

“There was no other mode for me, I assure it to you,” said 
she. “Give the poor dog bad name, you know what happen. 
I have had bad name because I was chased away, and some 
know me. It should not be good for you that I be here after 
the accuse for which I was chased away. They should say, 
‘Oh! she come back, eh? Then without doubt they was 
understanded between them.’ Hm! ha! Figure to yourself 
the rage that you should feel!” 

“Where on earth did you get yourself up in this way?” 
interrupted Colonel Claverock, to whom the allusion was un- 
bearable. 

“In one stable for the cows. I walked long way to do that. 
Oh! I have done very well for you. Here is from Sare Richard. 
He wrote it because I prayed him. I say, ‘The son is so like 
his dear mother.’ That please him.” 

“Like fer! How could you tell such an abominable false- 
hood !” 

“What falsehood ? I gived my opinion——” 

“When you have never set eyes on him since he was a year 
old.” 

“T have seen him yesterday: but shall you not read the 
little letter ? And then you look to see that all the jewels are 
right.” 

He began to read, and she to watch him. Nothing could 
be detected in either, but she knew what was in the note, and 
therefore knew what to say. 

“ Now,” said she, “I shall tell you where the money is. It 
is there. He say so to me after that I had spoke in praise of 
the son. Oh! but I have laboured for you all the day. I have 
talked, and thinked, and walked as far as if I should walk from 
here to Ledchester. I have walked so far because they should 
not say that we was understanded between us. Oh! I hope 
that the fly is near, for I am dead with the fatigues of this day.” 
“TI must put her up for to-night,” thought Colonel Claverock, 
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and so he did. That part of the business was clearly unavoid- 
able. He told the Swiss butler that she was an old servant, 
and said as much, or rather more, to the housekeeper, who acted 
accordingly. At ten o'clock the comfortable old woman was 
taken to the bedroom provided for her, and she took possession 
of it comfortably, having made up her mind and will to continue 
the occupation till she had further orders from herself. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE Stranger, having latterly prayed more than he was aware 
of, had been happily surprised at finding himself much better 
prepared for that wonderful gymnastic of the soul than he had 
expected to be. This he had tested on his way home by trying 
again with such definite earnestness of purpose, that it seemed 
like a first attempt, and the result had convinced him that light 
was near. The next morning he rose with the sun, prayed 
hard till ten o’clock, and went unwillingly to breakfast. For 
a moment he felt rather disappointed at seeming to make no 
advance. “I feel,” he thought, “as if I were on the threshold 
of the Church, and the entrance barred. Impatient and un- 
grateful. If the light were in me now, her influence would not 
seem to have done what he dared her to do, binding himself to 
accept the consequences. It zs so, I can’t help seeing it—and 
yet by the very fact of being so it makes me half scrupulous, 
as if by seeing it in that light I were doing something to delay 
faith. Morbid muddling! I certainly am not doing that. I 
am simply waiting for the gift of faith and praying continually 
for it. ‘If it be not now, yet it will come. The readiness is 
all.’ ” 

It happened that he was then opening the door of the 
dining-room, and it happened also that he said the last four 
words aloud. Crayston applied their meaning to Lady Maud, 
and said in his pleasantest voice : 

“ A fine moral sentiment of the great bard—but you weren’t 
ready for breakfast. Your readiness is great, but exclusive.” 

The Stranger, misliking the hidden allusion, appreciated the 
presence of the Prince and the Professor. 

“T don’t wish them gone,” he thought. “They are useful 
in keeping off annoyances, like train oil on young trees. Besides, 
the abominable theories of that Professor test the strength of 
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my convictions and their growth towards the light, which I 
must approach, though at last it must come to me.” 
Whilst he was thus finding 


Sermons in stones and good in everything, 


the nice respectable old woman appeared before Colonel Clave- 
rock in the library at Raven’s Combe, carrying her black bag. 

“Now I go, sir,” said she, “for it is ten past, and it come 
dark early now. Should you have some little place near where 
I change my dress ?” 

“Why need you change it?” said he, feeling very hot, 
annoyed, irritated, and not otherwise than alarmed. “Why 
would you disguise yourself and make a fool of me this way ?” 

“Oh! but you know the reason. It was for your honour, 





because no one should say 

“T know all that. Well, there is nothing to be done now 
but to go on wearing it as long as you are in this country. If 
you don’t, you will be found out, and the police will take you 
up as an impostor.” 

“Not if you shall help me now; but if not, h—m!_ I must 
change the dress in some place, because if I go to my lodging 
so, they shall say, ‘Who is this?’ and then I go to prison. 
And the judge ask me from whence I came, and make me to 
say the true. Oh!” 

Colonel Claverock thought several strong words, and waited 
to hear what her inventive genius might suggest. 

Said she, “This is the difficult—I can do it once, and no 
one shall know nothing, because no one know me as fat old 
woman with the hairs curled over the forehead; but I cannot 
come no more, and then the son of my dear mistress shall not 
have his rights, and I shall not have bread. The poor son! 
You are clever man, but the men not know to do all, and the 
good are overdone.” 

“What do you propose to do, then ?” 

“The only mode should not please you.” 

“Tell me what it is, and I will tell you whether it pleases 
me or not.” 

“Sir, the only mode is to take me in your service. The 
housekeeper say to me that she go to marry herself and leave 
the house. Nothing more natural than to take old servant in 
service for little time.” 

Thought he, “It certainly is safer to do that than to run the 
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risk of her turning up at odd times in different characters and 
costumes, as she would be sure to do for the sake of the 
annuity.” 

She clutched her bag, made a low curtsey, and began to retire. 

“ Suppose you come back,” said he, “after you have settled 
your affairs, and see how far you are able to take her place when 
she goes.” 

“Oh! I can do that most well,” said she; “and I know 
how to save the money. There is one little thing that I shall do, 
if you permit it to me, for prudence. It should be better that I 
carry not ny own name here—it should not be good for you, 
sir. The people should say 

“Yes, yes. I know. Go on.” 

“ Then, sir, I take English name 

“ Nonsense!” 

“Why not? It was the name of the first husband. He 
was English.” 

“Are you sure of that? You were very young when I first 
saw you, to have been married twice.” 

“Sir, he was mate on great steamboat that goes over the 
Mediterranean. Drownded off the Isle d’Hyéres two months 
after I married to him. I tell the truth always. It should have 
been better for me if I had told lies. Then I should not have 
been chased away hectic, to die of hunger many months, and 
often not have bread four and twenty years. And what for 
should I say it, if not because it is true? Are there not many 
names in Italy? I married myself at fifteen years. They do 
so in my country often. Then I come after to-morrow. But 
where change I the clothes ?” 

“Well, if you go up the hill, and turn by the wood on the 
left along a meadow, you will find a hovel at the end in a 
corner. But mind. We must have no more changes while you 
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Hopkins.” 


are here.” 

“Oh, sir! It hurt my feelings that you believe me so beast.” 

Colonel Claverock declined committing himself to an 
opinion, deeming it unwise to disturb the balance of power by 
showing too much belief in her. He was a shrewd man, and 
yet he was unaware of the fact that her side of the balance 
had kicked the beam two days before—remarkably unaware 
of it ; but shrewdness is fallible, and honour, without the Chris- 
tian instinct in reserve, cannot always be guaranteed to under- 
stand its own business. 
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“T have to go out now,” said he, rising from his chair. 

She made a very low curtsey, and retired. He went out by 
the front door, and walked up a winding-path to the downs, 
where they commanded a view of the hovel. After waiting 
some time, he saw her appear on the hill, walking very slowly, 
as befitted her apparent age and bulk ; but he knew not that 
she had seen him climb the path, and was then laughing 
inwardly, saying to herself: “ He has fear, and swear very loud 
up there ; but I not hasten myself.” 

He was not swearing, for he never swore, being of opinion 
that the practice was ungentlemanlike in itself, and meaningless 
to him, but he felt anxious and much irritated during the 
ascent. At last she turned into the meadow, hobbled along the 
wood-side, and entered the hovel. In about five minutes the 
transformation was effected, and she came forth boldly, having 
assured herself, before going in, that no one but Colonel 
Claverock was, or could be, in a position to see her. She ran 
along the wood-side as far as the gate, opened it quietly, rested 
there a few moments to take breath, and walked up the hill, 
consulting her map. About one o'clock, she arrived at Wereford, 
whence a fly brought her and her black bag to Mick’s house at 
Peveridge Bay between three and four in the afternoon. She 
told the flyman to wait, and in she went. 

“Oh! Mrs. Mick,” said she, “I am desolated to have not 
come yesterday. It was my friend, one old English friend. It 
is ten years that I have not seen her. She said to me, ‘ You 
shall not go to-day. You shall stay with me long time.’ I say 
to her, ‘I stay at Peveridge Bay for the air of the sea, and my 
trunk is there.’ She say, ‘Never mind. You stay here this 
night, and to-morrow come here with your trunk. You are my 
good friend, and you shall stay with me. The air shall be as 
good to the health, and you shall not be alone, but with your 
old friend.’ So I depart now, for the train go at five. Oh! I 
am sorry to leave this pretty place, what has done me so much 
good, and you, kind Mrs. Mick, have made me so comfortable— 
the English comfortable. You shall see me again at the first 
occasion. Now tell me, if you please, how much I owe to you.” 

While Mick’s wife was making out the bill, her mysterious 
lodger went upstairs, undid the trunk, and brought out a runic 
cross of Irish bog-oak. Then she pulled the trunk downstairs 
for the flyman to put on the fly, and then she paid the bill. 
When this was done, she presented the cross to her landlady. 
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“It is one little keepsake from me,” she said. “See here. This 
pin shall hold your shawls. The cross is from the country of 
Mr. Mick. My respects to good Mr. Mick. Not forget that. 
Good-bye.” 

“Thank you, I'm sure,” said Mick’s wife ; “ but I shouldn't 
like to deprive you of. 7 

Before she could say another word, she found herself kissed 
on both cheeks, and when she had recovered from her surprise, 
the fly was moving slowly away over the rough grass. 

“What's that for?” said Mick’s wife, rubbing her cheeks 
with the corner of her apron, to take away the impress of the 
excessive kiss by a counter-irritant. “I can’t abear such ways. 
But won't Mick be pleased with the cross!” 

Soon afterwards Mick returned from fishing. “Have you 
seen anything of her at all?” said he. 

“Yes, just now,” said she, taking the runic cross out of her 
work-box, and standing before him with eyes expanded in token 
of wonder. “She’s come and gone, gone right away.” 

“The Lord be praised!” said Mick. “I’m glad of that, 





anyhow.” 
“ She took and kissed mc before she went.” 


“Did she now? The blarneying crayther!” 

“Yes, and look what she gave me. It’s Irish—made of 
bog-oak.” 

“ Bedad, and it is then. Och! it’s the ould Irish cross. I 
can’t think now what made her do that.” 

If he could have heard the thoughts of the giver at that 
moment, this is what he would have heard in reference thereto: 
“Tt shall make them to think me good Catholic. That make 
me laugh and rage together. I invoke the big devil for that. 
What for is the devil if he run not away with all the black 
priests and the clericals ?” 

Mick, being unaware of this aspiration, considered the 
matter profoundly, and arrived at the following conclusion: “ If 
she wasn’t a bad lot entirely, and no good to herself or any one, 
she wouldn’t have given ye this from the ould country for 
nothing at all, like a dacent Christian, and may be relaved her 
sowl when she was up there in the town.” 

“Oh! Mr. Mick,” thought she, “how you are good! you 
shake your head, and always have suspicion, but it never go 
straight, and so it never do no harm to me. But who make 


that noise?” 
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It was only the fly horse, who, being a whistler, whistled 
with more effect while pulling his load up a steep hill. “Oh!” 
said she, peeping out of the window: “it is the beast. He 
shall die hectic. Mr. Flyman!” 

“Yes ’m.” 

“T hope it shall not tire your horse: but I go to Greenhaven. 
I have to do there.” 

“It’s all in the day’s work,” answered the flyman; and 
thither he drove. 

As they entered Greenhaven, she put her head out of the 
window again, and said again, “ Mr. Flyman.” 

The flyman pulled up and looked half round. 

“I have want,” said she, “to send something by the man 
what go from the village one time in the week and return with 
his carriage full of great boxes.” 

“The carrier? I don’t know, I’m sure, when they go from 
here, nor where to.” 

But she knew, and pointed out the place, as if by accident. 
She found the carrier, and said to him familiarly, “ You go soon, 
eh? I have something for to send. It shall be at The Elephant, 
where I go now.” 

The fly moved on, set her down at The Elephant, and was 
there dismissed. She then ordered dinner, with many sad 
forebodings as to its quality, and waited for the carrier. It 
was market-day at Greenhaven, and there was “a joint going 
on” at The Elephant, so that the dinner came first—-a large leg 
of boiled mutton, tough and underdone, with a strong flavour 
of wool. 

“ Managgia!” thought she. “ £ chi mangia questa porcheria ? 
But it shall not be so at Raven’s Combe. No. If I had one 
plate of maccheroni, one plate of strozza-Prete! I love that, 
and the nam.—oh! I love that more. It make me think to 
strangle all the Neri—the priests.” 

While she was gloating over this pious sentiment and 
casting defiant glances at the boiled leg of mutton, the carrier 
came. 

“Look!” said she. “What shall I do ever? The person 
what asked me to send it has not wrote the name.” 

“Never mind, ma’am,” said the carrier. “I can take it 
all right, if you'll please to tell me where.” 

“To Raven’s Combe. But I write the name.” She tooka 
card from her black bag, dipped a pen into a mouldy inkbottle 
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that stood on the chimney-piece, and gravely wrote on it, 
Mrs. Hopkins. 

“There! Very good name,” said she to herself, “very 
respectable name. I shall be respectable widow. The husband 
was English.” 

After this little private arrangement she wrote as follows : 

Honoured Sir,--I send my trunk before me, because I may walk 
from the station when I shall come. I come as you commanded me, 


after to-morrow. 
Your humble and devout servant, 


ELIZABETH HOPKINS. 


“You shall give this to the Colonel,” said she, when she had 
sealed and directed it. 

“ All right,” said he. “Is that all?” 

“Yes. You shall say, if you please, that it belong to the 
servant what shall come there. She say, after to-morrow, I 
think.” 

“ All right,” said he, shouldering the trunk ; and off she went 
with her black bag, as soon as possible. 

“Now,” thought she, “I go in the train to Ledchester and 
do my affairs, and after to-morrow I come in the train to 
Vireford and go to the Brown Bear. I order something there 
and pay it, and then I go with my bag to my dressing-room 
in the field, and I come so to the station and walk in, and come 
out, and say ‘Fly.’ So I go to Raven’s Combe—I, the dear 
respectable old woman, the comfortable old woman what loves 
her tea.” 

At or about eight o’clock she took up her quarters in 
Ledchester, at the Duke of Cumberland, an obscure house of 
entertainment on the outskirts of the city, having first provided 
herself with a pété de fote gras for private consumption in her 
bedroom. The carrier was then carrying her trunk labelled 
“Mrs. Hopkins” through the back premises at Raven’s Combe, 
where it was the cause of much talking, and the Stranger was 
sitting next Lady Maud at Monksgallows, in company with 
Edward Arden, Lord and Lady Oxborough, and the Curate. 
The composition of the party determined his place at dinner, 
and he kept it all the evening without let or hindrance. On 
his way home he looked into the future hopefully— 


And shut up in measureless content. 











Reviews. 


<a 


I.—THE CHARITY OF THE CHURCH.! 


WHAT topic can be more grateful to the Catholic ear than the 
charity of the Catholic Church? For if there is one virtue 
before another which is her direct and immediate heritage from 
her Divine Founder, it must be His inexhaustible charity. “By 
this shall all men know that you are My disciples, that you have 
charity one to another.” We should be half inclined to wonder 
how it is that charity is not reckoned among the notes of the 
Church, were it not that it is a personal and individual rather 
than a corporate virtue. But if it is not one of the formal notes 
which distinguish her, at least it is @ note of the Church and 
one which sounds so loudly and so sweetly that it rings on the 
ear in times when vice and corruption seem to have overclouded 
many of the other distinguishing marks which constitute the 
unapproachable beauty of her holiness. Even in days when the 
spirit of rebellion has obtained a footing in the domain of Peter, 
there still flashes forth amid the storm and the darkness that 
inextinguishable charity which led the early Christians in their 
first fervour to strip themselves of all they possessed, and which 
will send forth the light of its divinely kindled fire even amid 
the thick gloom which will gather around the throne of 
Antichrist in the last days. 

Cardinal Baluffi therefore, in adducing the charity of the 
Church as a proof of her Divinity, is treating of a theme 
eighteen hundred years old, and’ which it is strange that we 
have never seen as the express title of any published work 
before. It is one of the most convincing and winning arguments 
which can be urged on those outside the Church, it is one of 
the most comforting and cheering to Catholics themselves, one 

1 The Charity of the Church a Proof of her Divinity. From the Italian of 


H.E. Cardinal Baluffi. With an Introduction by the Rev. Denis Gargan, D.D. 
Dublin: M. H G.1l and Son, 1885. 
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too admirably adapted to build them up in their Holy Faith 
and to animate them to the greater practice of that virtue which 
is at once the Church’s standard and her crown: at once the 
queen and the handmaid of all other virtues, at once the virtue 
with which God clad Himself when He put on the garb of 
mortal flesh and that which not only dwelt with Him from all 
eternity in the highest Heaven, but is so identified with Him 
that the Apostle tells us that God is charity and charity is God. 

The book is arranged so as to bring out in turn the various 
aspects under which the charity of the Church shows itself. 
It begins with a brief sketch of the inhuman laws and customs 
of Paganism, and shows the Church from the very beginning 
exhibiting in contrast with these her Divine charity, and 
gradually modifying and abolishing them, as she succeeded in 
leavening society and moulding it to her Divine ideal. First 
of all she directed her efforts to the hideous indifference to 
human life which prevailed in the most civilized nations of 
antiquity, in its various forms of suicide, infanticide, gladiatorial 
shows, exposure of children, practice of abortion. Then she 
fought the battle of women and of slaves, raising the former to 
their true position, as at the same time honoured by, yet subor- 
dinate to, the man on whose greater strength they relied ; 
and with Heaven-taught wisdom undermining slavery by her 
doctrine of true Christian liberty, equality, and fraternity—not 
abolishing it all at once, for this would have been only a source 
of greater evil, but gradually, little by little, discouraging it, 
checking its further extension, honouring the slave as no less 
made in God’s image than his white brother, and proclaiming 
that henceforward there is neither barbarian nor Scythian, bond 
nor free, but all one in Christ Jesus. For this end the Church 
has always made prominent among the works of mercy the 
ransoming of prisoners of war and the redemption of captives, 
while, on the other side, she has always been the valiant foe 
of tyranny. Who but a Catholic Bishop would have met the 
Emperor Theodosius at the door of his Cathedral, and forbidden 
him entering, with stern words of rebuke for the massacre of 
Thessalonica? Who but a Pope would have withstood the 
grasping ambition of Napoleon as did Pius the Seventh? Men 
talk nonsense about Papal tyranny and persecution, but they 
forget that the influence of the Church has been everywhere 
exerted in mitigation of the penal code, and that the Refor- 
mation, not the Papacy, introduced the wholesale butcheries in 
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the reigns of Elizabeth and James the First, which were the 
consequence of a penalty of death being imposed for minor 
and almost trivial offences. 

It is in the temporal and spiritual works of mercy, properly 
so called, that the unbounded charity of the Church especially 
manifests itself. This is a theme coextensive with the history 
of Christianity. Cardinal Baluffi points out the contrast between 
pre-Reformation and post-Reformation England in this respect. 
We are so accustomed to the present state of things, that we 
do not appreciate the miseries of workhouses and parish relief 
unless perchance we are familiar with the detailed working of 
the poor-house on the one hand and of the voluntary charities 
of some Catholic country on the other. Even Catholics forget 
the seething masses of the poor who in England always live on 
the verge of want. They are hidden away out of our sight in 
convenient alleys and tenement houses. We forget their friend- 
lessness, their hopelessness, their utter degradation, too often their 
godlessness, their drunkenness, their shameless vice. What is 
more, we forget that it is not they who are chiefly to blame for 
all, but those who directly or indirectly have filled their own 
pockets with what once belonged to God’s poor. In some 
passages our author’s language respecting England and other 
Protestant countries is not quite accurate, or is true of the past 
rather than of the present day; but he points out with most 
convincing effect the lesson, which is no less true now than it 
ever was, but which Englishmen are slow to learn and perhaps 
unable to appreciate, that poor relief and almsgiving from mere 
natural motives can never do the work of supernatural charity. 


Such aid as natural compassion, or vanity, or a poor-rate, or any 
legal measure, providing for the wants of the distressed, is a poor 
substitute for what is most needed, that is, charity. Succour springing 
from purely human sources is devoid of life, often fails, and is often 
misapplied. Hence it is that misery is on the increase in its extent 
and in its intensity. Charity alone brings solace to every form of 
human affliction. It is not only generous, but compassionate and 
sympathetic. It gives fraternal counsel, and dissipates darkness and 
perplexing doubt. It soothes ; it makes the load of sorrow somewhat 
lighter ; and raises from their abject condition to comparative comfort 
those who had hitherto been utterly neglected. This charity is not the 
result of human force, nor of secular power. Nor is it purchased by 
gold. It is a spark of that eternal charity which inflames the soul and 
makes it ever solicitous for the good of our neighbour, and stimulates 
us to make every sacrifice to procure it. Charity ascends to the garrets 
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and descends to the cellars inhabited [by the poor. In these infested 
homes it stands by the sick-bed of the patient, condoles with him, and 
takes his feverish hand in hers. More by kind words and tender 
sympathy than by the material comforts it brings does this noble charity 
cheer the sorrow-stricken sufferer and inspire him with hope and joy 
(p. 189). 

This is the true reason why the lavish benevolence of 
Protestants effects so little. What avails mere natural kind- 
heartedness, altruism, the most liberal almsgiving, if the kind- 
ness shewn is not done for God’s sake and has not earned the 
blessing which belongs alone to the fire of true charity, kindled 
by a spark from Heaven. “I may give all my goods to feed 
the poor, but if my gift is not given to God and for the love 
of God, it not only profits me nothing, but it somehow or other 
does no real or lasting good to those to whom it is given.” 

Cardinal Baluffi has a subject which is almost inexhaustible. 
The various forms of charity in the Catholic Church are as 
numerous as the various forms of want and misery. If she is 
pre-eminent in temporal works of mercy, how much more in 
spiritual? Here the contrast with the heretic becomes still 
more striking. We would refer our readers to most apt quota- 
tions from Protestant authorities cited by our author in illustra- 
tion of the hopeless spiritual destitution of Protestant countries,” 
and for varied testimony respecting the work done by the 
Church’s children in times of pestilence or other public calamity, 
when the sacrifice is required not merely of money or con- 
venience, but of health and perhaps of life itself, the contrast 
between the well-paid functionaries of Protestant bodies too 
often recoil before the danger. Some of us can remember the 
protestation of Protestants against the conduct of their ministers 
during the cholera in Dublin, and Archbishop Whately’s naive 
defence that the principles of Anglicanism did not impose the 
obligation of risking their lives in attendance on the sick. The 
declaration made to the Council of State on July 15, 1543, by 
the Ministers of Geneve is still more plain-spoken. 


It is their duty to attend the victims of pestilence, but no one has 
the courage to perform it. They supplicate the Council to pardon 
their weakness, as God has not given them the grace to face the danger 
and confront it with intrepid charity. ‘There is only one of us, Matthew 
Geneston, who has consented to go when it may be necessary, if the 
lot should fall to him (p. 318). 


* Pp. 198, 199, 241, 275, 279. 
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Protestant missionaries are, if possible, still more unlike the 
Apostolic prototype than their brethren at home. The accuracy 
of the following sketch from the pen of a French officer of 
Marine will scarcely be denied, even by Protestants themselves. 
M. Lalande writes as follows : 


What is a Protestant missionary? He is a doctor, a man devoted 
to industry and commerce; he is master of a school and head of a 
family, without charity, without zeal in his work, without unction in his 
preaching. Protected, salaried, he never wishes to withdraw from the 
place where the flag of his nation affords him security. The man who 
was a pauper in his own country, becomes a person of importance, and 
his first thought is, to enjoy his fortunate position. His house, always 
the finest, is provided with the best European comforts ; and when he 
has preached his sermon or taught his school, his conscience is at rest. 
He is not the father of his flock, nor friend, nor guide, nor comforter, 
but a severe critic, and a haughty and avaricious master. But the 
congregation must bear with these hypocritical and detested ministers, 
under penalty of war and ruin (pp. 403, 404). 


The charity of the Catholic Church is not limited to her 
own children. Heretics and schismatics, pagans, Jews, and 
apostates, all have their share in it. When Mgr. de Quelen was 
ministering to the dying at the Hotel Dieu, and a patient whose 
bed he was approaching cried out, “Retire! Iam one of those 
who wrecked the palace of the archbishop,” “ Friend,” he replied, 
with ineffable tenderness, “that is an additional reason why I 
should be reconciled to you and you to God ;” and his answer 
was but the spontaneous outcome of the charity which animates 
the breast of every true priest. Thousands and tens of thousands 
of Catholic priests have died martyrs of charity, and have 
rejoiced to lay down their lives for God. 

But we must leave this edifying and attractive book to speak 
for itself. We feel sure that it will have a large sale, and that it 
will do much good. It is most suitable as a school-prize, or for 
libraries, as it is full of interest, and abounds with illustrative 
anecdotes. The translation has been made with evident care 
and accuracy. We regret, however, the omission of references 
to the authors and documents cited. It adds to their value if 
the reader can look them out for himself and verify their 
correctness. 
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2.—AFTER WEARY YEARS.” 


In the few prefatory sentences prefixed to this book the 
writer deprecates criticism on the plea that it has been written 
piecemeal, in the scanty intervals of freedom from the duties 
of a busy life. He has no need to ask for indulgence on the 
part of the reader, for as a work calculated, as he intends it 
to be, both to amuse and instruct, an attempt to weave accurate 
description of historic events and scenes, and a lucid and 
powerful enunciation of Catholic truth into a pleasing whole 
by means of the lighter threads of graceful fiction, it is 
eminently successful. On this ground, as well as on account 
of the terse, vigorous style of writing, the deep feeling displayed 
on every page, the flashes of humour which sparkle here and 
there, the forcible denunciation of what is false and foolish, 
it will be highly attractive to the children of truth, and we 
venture to hope, will prove more than attractive, instructive, 
and convincing, to all victims of error, in whose hands it may 
be placed. 

The principal hero of the tale is introduced to us gathering 
grapes on the sunny slopes of Lake Albano. There is evidently 
some mystery connected with him, and it does not require much 
perspicuity on the part of the reader to perceive that the old 
man by his side, whom he believes to be his father, is not so 
in reality. It is the autumn of 1866, danger already threatens 
Rome, and Lorenzo announces his intention of starting on the 
morrow to enrol himself in the Papal Zouaves. About the 
same time, another volunteer leaves his home on the banks of 
the distant St. Lawrence, with the same generous design, for 
the States of the Church are the patrimony of all Catholics, 
and from all parts of the world her children hasten to join 
in defending her rights. The two become firm friends, for a 
secret link exists between them, of which neither is conscious, 
but which yet draws them together. In their childish days they 
were playfellows, for Lorenzo is the long-lost son of a near 
neighbour of Morgan’s parents, who often repeats the sad story 
to Morgan’s sister Eleanor. 


“Tt was just such a day as this has been, twenty years ago, that my 
laughing boy disappeared. He had laid down yonder his kite, and 


2 After Weary Years. By the Most Rev. Cornelius O’Brien, D.D., Archbishop 
of Halifax. Baltimore and New York: John Murphy and Co., 1885. 
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was playing with his ball and bat. I was sitting here watching him with 
all a fond mother’s love. Suddenly he stopped, laid down ball and 
bat on the doorstep, and without withdrawing his eyes from the direction 
of the river, gave me his little cap to hold—this identical one,” she said, 
holding up the blue cloth cap with the glazed peak. 

**T will be back in a few minutes, dear mamma,” he said, and 
ran quickly down the path to the river. I have never seen him since 


(pp. 35—37). 


It had been the cherished wish of Eleanor’s parents, as well 
as of those of the lost boy, that their children when grown up 
should be united in marriage, and Mrs. Barton extracted a 
promise from Eleanor that she would not plight her troth 
to any other for a space of three years. “If Denis be indeed 
alive, we shall know it by that time,” she said. Denis, as will 
be readily divined, was the Lorenzo of our tale, who had been 
decoyed from his home in Canada, and whom we know as one 
of Rome’s brave defenders. 

We cannot do more than cursorily enumerate the principal 
incidents which form the framework of the narrative before us, 
each of which is sketched with the skilful pencil of an accom- 
plished draughtsman. The following description of the Roman 
scavengers shows how picturesque beneath Rome's sunny sky is 
that which in England is simply vulgar and repulsive. 


It is an April morning, the sun is mounting slowly over the house- 
tops and peering gleefully down on the well-paved streets. Scavengers, 
around whose persons tattered garments hang with the grace of a toga 
on Mark Antony’s statue, sweep the streets with a bundle of twigs 
bound to the end of a long pole. Poetry and art are in their every 
posture; grace and beauty in their every movement. It is a great 
thing when even the lowest stratum of society can appreciate and enjoy 
art and beauty. What a refining effect the grand old churches of Rome 
have on its inhabitants! They breathe continually an atmosphere of 
art over the whole city, and throw an ennobling influence around the 
eradles of the lowliest workman. Watch those scavengers; they do 
not use their brooms with that dull inartistic sweep of their London 
fellow-craftsmen, nor with the excited irregular wave of their Dublin 
brethren; no, but as they hum an air from // Zrovatore they make 
it gently describe lines of beauty and grace, such as an artist fain would 
copy. Doubtless they are slower at their work than most other people ; 
but what of that? Is not the refining influence of their manner more 
desirable than gold? If Raphael, or Michel-Angelo, or Bramante, or 
any one of their great countrymen had been in a hurry, where would be 
our art treasures in oil, or stone, or towering dome (p. 118). 
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Easter in Rome, and the influence of its solemn ceremonies 
en a young Canadian artist, Morgan’s friend and his sister's 
rejected lover, is wonderfully well depicted. Still more was he 
impressed on the opening of the Vatican Council two years 
later, by the magnificent pageant presented by the procession of 
seven hundred bishops, representatives of every portion of the 
world, advancing up the nave of St. Peter’s; men famed in the 
world of science or literature—old men tottering feebly along, 
and strong men in the prime of life—strangers to one another, 
yet all linked in a holy bond of faith, forming the living, 
teaching body of the Church. This unique sight brought con- 
viction to the heart of the Protestant painter; his doubts 
vanished, and prostrated at the feet of St. Peter’s shrine, he 
reverently repeated : “I believe in the Holy Catholic Church.” 

Nor would a sketch of the three eventful years preceding 
the invasion of Rome be complete without some account of 
the machinations and plots of secret societies, of the outbreak 
of cholera in 1867, the impious attempt on Rome made by the 
Garibaldian hordes, and their discomfiture at Mentana. None 
of these are passed over in silence, and in all of them our 
friends played a part and bore themselves nobly. Then the 
wealthy Italian who is Lorenzo’s supposed father dies, making 
en his death-bed a half-revelation to his son of the secret which 
had weighed for years heavily on his conscience. The document 
which was to explain the mystery was missing, and Lorenzo 
returned unsatisfied to Rome, where he was introduced to 
Mrs. Barton and Eleanor, and though his love was requited, 
she refused him, being fettered by the promise she had made to 
wait three years for the lost Denis. Then came the stirring 
events of 1870, the march of the Piedmontese army on the 
Eternal City, the breach of the Porte Pia, and the surrender 
of the unconquered, but outnumbered Papal troops, whom Pope 
Pius the Ninth, to spare effusion of blood, would not permit to 
resist, as they would fain have done, to the bitter end. 


In almost sullen gloom the Pontifical soldiers lowered their arms. 
They felt how bitter was the sacrifice duty often requires. ‘They expe- 
rienced how cruel are at times the tests to which noble souls are 
subjected. They could clearly understand that the path of duty and 
honour may appear to the unthinking a road of shame and ignominy. 

They were brave, resolute, and well-trained. They were formed to 
tread the highest walks of military glory, but now their virtues compelled 
them to accept the part of a defeated army. Yet they gained a nobler 
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victory than that of conquering armed warriors ; they were victorious 
over themselves. How often in the life of each of us are our greatest 
victories apparent defeats; and our deepest humiliation enduring 
triumphs! We may rejoice amid the glitter of outward success, but we 
can only reign through sacrifice and tears (p. 396). 


When the Papal army was disbanded, Morgan returned 
home to resume his studies for the priesthood. How the 
mystery about Lorenzo was cleared up, and the long-lost child 
restored “after weary years” of lonely waiting and hoping on 
the part of the patient, trustful mother, to her fond embrace, 
and how the mutual affection of the young lovers met its happy 
consummation on’ the banks of the mighty St. Lawrence, we 
leave the reader to gather for himself from the pages of Arch- 
bishop O’Brien’s interesting narrative. Well it is for the Church, 
in these days of unbelief, that her Pastors should be men who 
will lift up their voice to proclaim, in no uncertain accents, as 
he does throughout this book, that she is “divine in her origin, 
her mission, and her authority.” 


3.— THE STORY OF EARLY AND MEDLEVAL ABINGDON.! 


This small pamphlet of forty pages is a compilation from 
various sources of all the lore appertaining to the old Saxon 
town of Abingdon, or, as it was more anciently yclept, 
Sheovesham or Seveksham. The account extends from about 
the year 200 A.D. when 

There lodged in the woods by the “Temes” a goodly company of 
anchorets, who met together on Saturdays and Sundays for the Divine 
Office in common ; whereas, on others days they spent their time in 
singing the praises of God in companies of fifty (p. 5). 

It is carried down to the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
when the medizval era was drawing to its close. 

The abbey, founded originally by King Cissa of Wessex, 
was as usual the centre of the town life, and most of the 
incidents, which came during the subsequent centuries to ruffle 
the quiet repose of the honest burghers, failed not to spread 
their disturbing influence over the peaceful solitude of the 
Benedictine monks. Father Conway has woven into his 
narrative not a few details of Anglo-Saxon and Norman 


1 The Story of Early and Mediwval Abingdon. By the Rev. John Placid Conway. 
London: Burns and Oates. 
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society and laws, all of which will interest the lover of history. 
It is amusing to read of the violent dispute, which broke out 
between the lusty men of Abingdon and the equally stout 
townspeople of Wallingford in the reign of Henry I. as to the 
right of the former to open a market within their boundaries, 
a privilege infinitely more important then to the good souls than 
it would be now. How the Wallingfordians valiantly marched 
down on the home of their rivals, how the Abbot’s retainers 
scattered them like chaff at the first encounter, how stout 
swearing in opposite directions was to be heard at Oxford, 
where the King’s Court then was held, and how the matter 
ended, must be gleaned from the pamphlet itself. It may 
however be noted here that the surname of Beauclerc was 
acquired by Henry through the good education given him 
by the scholarly monks of Abingdon Monastery. 

Abingdon Calendar contains the names of several local 
saints, among which stand out prominent those of St. Edmund 
Rich, St. Margaret, and St. Alice, the son and daughters of 
Raynard and Mabel Rich, humble townsfolk of the place. 
St. Edmund’s fame has extended far beyond the confines of 
his native land. St. Margaret and St. Alice died prioresses 
of the Benedictine Monastery of Catesby in Northamptonshire, 
and St. Alice is thus commemorated in the old Lnglish 
Martyrology of 1608 : 


August, the four and twentieth day.—In Catesby Monastery the 
commemoration of S. Alice Prioresse, and sister to S. Edmund, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who borne at Abington in Barkeshire and a 
woman of adinirable spirit and vertue, was after the death of her sister 
S. Margaret, made Prioresse of the Monastery of Catesby, where in very 
great humility and holinesse of life, she ended her blessed dayes, about 
the year of Christe, one thousand two hundred and seaventy. Her 
body was buryed in the same monastery neere to the body of her 
forsaid sister S. Margaret, whereat in token of her sanctimony of life, 
whilst she lived, it pleased God to work miracles after her death. 


This collecting of old Catholic history, to which Father 
Conway has thus given his time and labour, cannot be too 
highly commended. Such work goes to prove conclusively 
three very important points in our national life; first, that 
many centuries before the Reformation there was existing in our 
land a flourishing and active Church; secondly, that this 
Church can be traced back to the earliest times history can 
reach without the discovery of anything approaching a sub- 
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stantial change in its belief; thirdly, that it was no other than 
the Holy Roman and Apostolic Church and none of the 
manifold makeshifts which have tried and failed to fill its place 
during the last three hundred years. We hope to see appear 
before long the stories of many other abbeys and abbey-towns, 
the union of which within the same covers could not fail to 
make a most useful and interesting volume. 


4.—THE SECRET OF PLATO'S ATLANTIS.! 

Lord Arundell of Wardour has been for many years a dili- 
gent collector of traditions relative to the Deluge, and in the 
volume before us supplements the materials bearing on this 
subject which he published in his work on Tradition. The 
occasion of Lord Arundell’s new book has been the publication 
and rapid sale of Mr. Ignatius Donnelly’s A “/antis, a work which 
has for its object to prove that diluvian traditions ali the world 
over are simply vague reminiscences of the subsidence of the 
island Atlantis, and not distorted accounts of the great event 
related in the seventh chapter of Genesis; “in other words, 
that there was a deluge, but » deluge as revealed according to 
Plato, and not according to Moses.” Lord Arundell in his first 
chapter disposes—satisfactorily, as we think—of Mr. Donnelly’s 
argument ; in a second chapter he proposes a “conjecture as 
to the probable basis of Plato’s A ¢/an¢is,’ which he finds in the 
Periplus of Hanno; throughout the remainder of his volume he 
devotes himself more exclusively to the subject of the diluvian 
tradition. Not content with showing the widely diffused pre- 
valence of this tradition, the learned author has detected points 
of similarity and analogy among the various commemorations 
in which it has been enshrined, coincidences which, even apart 
from Scriptural evidence, would go far to show that the story 
of a primeval deluge, instead of being a mere myth on which a 
number of different peoples might be conceived to have stumbled 
in their efforts to account for the beginnings of things, is a 
genuine reminiscence of a real historical event. 

We are not quite so clear as we should wish to be as to 
the relation which Lord Arundell supposes to have existed 
between Plato’s Av/antis and the Periflus of Hanno. That 


1 The Secret of Plato's Atlantis, By Lord Arundell of Wardour. London.: 
Burns and Oates, 1885. 
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Plato worked Hanno’s colouring into his picture of the legendary 
island is probable enough ; but the colouring is not the canvas, 
and if we understand Lord Arundell aright, a diluvian tradition 
was the real basis of the legend. We will not attempt an 
analysis of the materials which Lord Arundell has brought 
together, the evidence being of a character which requires a 
detailed examination ; but we will express a hope that in his 
next contribution to the literature of this interesting subject 
(we mean that of diluvian traditions, not Plato’s A/Z/antzs), the 
authcr will revise more carefully the text of his Greek quota- 
tions, in which a very considerable number of mistakes occur. 


5.—THE CONCORDAT.! 

This remarkable discourse was delivered on the 27th of 
March by Monsieur Emile Ollivier before a crowded Parisian 
audience, and its publication in the present form cannot fail to 
do much good, if not in removing all the prejudices of a certain 
class of people against the Concordat, at least in placing the 
question before them in its proper light. Nor will the friends 
of literature be disappointed with this discourse. M. Ollivier 
has dealt with that difficult question like a true artist ; he knows 
how to hide the more technical details of it behind a philo- 
sophical and luminous exposé of its principles, whilst he carries 
one away by the irresistible charm of his matchless style. 

After a brief historical sketch of the relations between 
Church and State before the triumph of Christianity in Europe, 
and of those relations from that time to the Revolution of 1789, 
the orator indicates the circumstances which led to the establish- 
ment of a Concordat in France; how step by step the breach 
between the Church and the nation had become wider and wider 
and the position of the clergy every day more intolerable; how 
the Church property was declared by the Constituante the 
property of the nation, although by the same law it was formally 
stipulated that the nation acknowledged her obligation “to 
provide in a suitable manner for the maintenance of public 
worship, the support of the clergy and the relief of the poor ;” 
how at last the Revolution had insensibly passed from a more 
or less defined estrangement to an attitude of positive hostility. 
Par M. Emile Ollivier, 


1 Le Concordat ct la Séparation del’ Eglise et del’ Etat. 
de l’Académie Francaise. Garnier Fréres, Paris, 1885. 
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Then comes a fine parallel between Napoleon and Pius the 
Seventh, the former representing by his mighty genius the new 
era opened by the Great Revolution, and the latter personating 
in his invincible constancy the unchangeableness of his Church. 

Never, says M. E. Ollivier, had the material and moral forces 
of this world met with an array of such majesty. On one side 
a Pontiff, learned, pious, kind, somewhat timid, but of infinite 
tenderness; on the other, a young hero in all the ¢c/at of his 
extraordinary genius and the strength of his will already 
accustomed to yield to no obstacle. Drawn to each other by 
that mysterious instinct which brings together men destined 
to carry out in common some Providential design, Chiaramonti 
and Bonaparte were most willing to overcome all difficulties. 
They were the favourable element in the negotiations. But 
both were stopped by this same word whispered in their ears: 
“You yield too much ;” at Rome, it was said, “ You compromise 
the Church ;” at Paris, “ You betray the Revolution.” However, 
those who are familiar with the history of these negotiations 
and know the violence, the harshness, the duplicity which 
Napoleon displayed towards the Pontiff, may not perhaps 
share M. E. Ollivier’s opinion that, like Pius the Seventh 
himself, Napoleon was in every way the favourable element 
in the negotiations. But it is true to say that he was favourable 
to them because they were calculated to serve his own ends and 
in so far as they did so. 

Nor can we share without reserve in the enthusiasm which 
the author affects for the Concordat as “the compact of the 
Church with modern society, the reconciliation between the past 
and the future, a token of peace and of liberty.” For him /'acte 
est parfait; il ne contient ni lacune ni empiétement. That a 
statesman, anxious before all things to see the religious difficulty 
set at rest, and pleased to have an instrument whereby the 
claims of the civil power are fully satisfied without too flagrant 
a violation of the rights of conscience, should rejoice at the 
Concordat and from his own point of view call it “perfect,” that 
is easy enough to understand, but a theologian or indeed any 
one who realizes to the full the true position of the Church of 
God in the world, must, of necessity, take a less enthusiastic 
view of the Concordat. After all, the Concordat only gave 
Catholic France peace “as the world giveth,” and we know what 
that means. Nevertheless the Concordat, as M. E. Ollivier 
shows admirably in this discourse, implied no surrender of 
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principles on the part of the Church, and supplied at a most 
critical period perhaps the only possible solution of the religious 
difficulty in France. M.E. Ollivier endeavours to show that, 
even now, a frank and loyal return to the letter and spirit of 
the Concordat, as it stood before the treacherous addition to it 
of the /ois organiques, is the only means of securing religious 
peace, and of reconciling the claims of modern society with the 
inalienable rights of conscience. There are many persons well 
qualified to judge in this matter, who defend the same opinion, 
and they will surely rejoice to find their views expressed, as they 
are in this discourse, with so much fidelity and candour and ina 
style so full of genuine eloquence and true dignity. 


6.—HANDBOOK OF GREEK COMPOSITION.! 


The Intermediate Examinations in Ireland, in spite of much 
that may be urged against them, have rendered at least one service 
to the cause of classical education. They have forced Catholic 
schools and colleges:'to pay more attention to Greek syntax and 
composition, which previously had met with comparative neglect. 
We have never been able to understand why, if the acquirement 
of the Latin or French language is supposed to require a 
knowledge of its respective syntax, and written exercises, 
it has been practically taken for granted that a similar 
knowledge and practice can be dispensed with in the case 
of Greek. The natural result has been a want of accuracy 
among Catholics in points of Greek scholarship, and facility in 
Greek composition. This alone accounts for the fact that in 
England former pupils of our colleges scarce ever carry off a 
scholarship or prize in the London B.A. Examination, in which 
the paper in Greek Prose is one of the most important. Much 
the same seems to have been hitherto the case in Ireland. The 
compiler of this excellent Handbook of Greek Composition calls 
attention in the very first words of his Preface to “the difficulty 
of presenting Greek Composition at the Intermediate Exami- 
nations.” If boys are well taught and properly trained in their 
Greek from the beginning of their course, there ought to be no 
such difficulty. We must, however, be grateful to its existence 

1 Handbook of Greek Composition, with Exercises for Junior and Middle Classes, 


By the Rev. Henry Browne, S.J. Dublin: Browne and Nolan. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co., 1885. 
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for having “created a demand for a handbook,” and for having 
evoked the supply of so scholarly a one to meet the demand. 
Besides taking a cursory glance through the whole of its 
contents, we have tested it minutely in several crucial points, 
and find that it fully comes up to the standard of the scholar- 
ship of the day. It proceeds on the only rational principle of 
dealing first with the simple and then with the complex sentence, 
together with its variety of dependent clauses. The Sequence 
of Mood, the use of od and yx, Correlative Clauses, and the 
Particles, have received an original and satisfactory treatment. 
The value of the Handbook is considerably enhanced by the 
printing of the important words in the rules, and still more by 
that of the words in the examples which illustrate them, in 
larger type. Great pains have evidently been bestowed on the 
correction of the proof sheets. In our glance through the pages 
we have detected no mistake in the accentuation, and only 
one misprint, that of éppero in rule 105 for éppérw. There is only 
one rule we have lighted on to the wording of which we demur, 
that for the Genitive Absolute. The last word in it should, it 
seems to us, be “clause,” and not “sentence,” in any case. But 
is it correct to limit the construction in question to sentences 
in which it qualifies a principal clause? These are defects 
that can easily be removed in a second edition, which will 
no doubt soon be called for. Meanwhile practical teachers of 
Greek among our readers will be grateful to us for having 
called their attention to this useful and scholarly Handbook. 


7-—PROP-EDEIA PROPIIETICA.! 


We are always ready to extend a hearty welcome to books 
written by Protestant writers in defence of the great central 
truths of Christianity against the aggressive scepticism of our 
day. It is always more pleasant to find points of contact than 
points of difference, and the region of apologetic theology 
affords many positions on which Catholics and Protestants 
have before now fought side by side, and no Catholic can think 
otherwise than with gratitude of the services many eminent 

1 Propadeia Prophetica, or the Use and Design of the Old Testament examined. 
By William Rowe Lyall, D.D., sometime Dean of Canterbury. New Edition, with 


Notices by George C. Pearson, M.A., Ch. Ch., Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 1885. 
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Protestant scholars have rendered in this department. In the 
Catholic teaching of theology the treatise De Vera Religione, 
which establishes the fact of the Christian revelation, comes 
before and leads up to the treatise De Ecclesia. Strictly speak- 
ing, it is not till this second treatise is reached that the con- 
troversy begins with those who profess Christianity, and yet 
refuse to recognize the Church as the guardian and exponent 
of the Christian revelation. We say strictly speaking, for as a 
fact it generally begins much earlier, in the course of the first 
treatise. Non-Catholic writers only too frequently, even in 
the discussion of the evidences, take views which could not 
be admitted in the Catholic schools. Many of these writers 
are so anxious to guard themselves against admitting either 
medieval or modern miracles, that they are unable to make any 
effective use of the miracles of the Gospel; many again have 
theories as to the Scriptures which are distinctly un-Catholic, 
and on this point, unfortunately, there is often a woeful idea that 
if large concessions are made to the enemy, enough may still 
be saved from the wreck to serve as a foundation for a secure 
defence of Christianity. Differences such as these on very 
fundamental points as a rule make it impossible for the Catholic 
apologist to make more than a partial and eclectic use of 
Protestant apologetic writings, and in the same way Catholic 
critics, while ready to welcome every new contribution to the 
defence of the truth, can generally only approve such books with 
certain reserves. 

The work now before us is not a new one. It contains the 
substance of lectures, the delivery of which was begun by its 
author as long ago as 1826. The lectures, recast and rewritten 
so as to form a single treatise, appeared under the title of 
Propedeia Prophetica in 1840—forty-five years ago, a second 
edition was published in 1854, the year of Dean Lyall’s death. 
Canon Pearson has done good work in publishing this new 
edition, to which has been added a useful Introduction and 
some lengthy notes. These often enter into matters rendered 
important by the actual state of the controversy, which is in so 
many points different from what it was at the time Dean Lyall 
wrote. But though the book is in the main by no means new, 
it is striking how thoroughly it meets on many central questions 
the current attacks of anti-Christian scepticism. The reading 
of a work like this brings home to us the fact that after all, 
though the onslaught upon Christianity has become more noisy, 
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more boastful, and more self-assertive, there has been no ground 
won by the enemy, and the main lines of defence, which were 
tenable forty years ago, are perfectly tenable still. The title 
of the book was, of course, suggested by the well known saying 
of Clement of Alexandria, that the Old Testament was a 
preparation for the Gospel, a kind of preparatory teaching 
(wpo7mratde/a) with the Jews, while the same office was fulfilled 
for the Gentiles by their philosophy. Dean Lyall argues that 
not only were the prophecies of the Old Testament a pre- 
paration for the acceptance of the Gospel among the Jews, 
but that through the Jewish people and the Jewish proselytes 
throughout the world this same preparation, or mpo7racdéeia, 
clearly prepared the way for the Gospel among the Gentiles. 
The main purpose of the work is to bring out the full im- 
portance of prophecy in the proof that Jesus Christ was the 
Messiah and’ the Son of God. Naturally in developing this 
point the author has to travel over no small part of the general 
argument, but his standpoint is different from that of most 
writers on the evidences of Christianity. He sets forth a proof 
for the men of our own day as it were indirectly, by devoting 
the greater portion of his work to examining, not how does 
the question now stand, but how did it stand for the men 
of the Apostolic age, and for those who lived immediately 
after them. What was the nature of the arguments that 
brought Jews and Gentiles into the primitive Church in tens 
of thousands ? 

My proper business [he says] is simply to state the facts from which 
the belief of mankind in the Divine authority of the Christian religion 
would appear to have taken its rise, and this is a matter so far of historical 
disquisition and not of opinion or inference. Whether mankind have 
reasoned rightly or wrongly from the same depends upon other con- 
siderations. ‘There is now no doubt what their creed ¢s, but only about 
the reasons on which, good or bad, it was originally founded (p. 230). 


In the mere act of setting forth what those reasons were, 
the apologist shows without further argument that they were 
valid. His view is that the one great argument that gave life 
and strength to all others, and was the chief force in moving the 
world to accept Jesus of Nazareth as its Saviour and God was 
the fulfilment of prophecy, prophecy known in detail to the Jew, 
more vaguely, but still sufficiently, to the Gentile through the 
Jew. He protests against Paley’s view that prophecy is a mere 
“ancillary argument” (p. 134) in the proofs of Christianity, it 
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still is, he says, as it was in the time of the Apostles, the sub- 
stantive evidence. In arguments where special stress is laid 
upon one point there is a tendency to depreciate all others, and 
we are afraid Dean Lyall sometimes yielded to this tendency. 
Thus he seems at times to underrate the force of the argument 
from miracles. Not that he abandons it; for he has a special 
chapter against Hume in defence of miracles. But he does not 
give its full value to the proof from miracles apart from the 
proof from prophecy. Thus he says: 

The miracles of Christ may have rightly persuaded men of His 
Divine authority in general, but they were no absolute evidence of His 
being the Shiloh, or the Prophet named in Deuteronomy, or the 
Messiah. The truth of ¢4zs in the mind of a Jew could only be proved 
by its unquestionable correspondence with the Old Testament pro- 
phecies (p. 235). 

But clearly, even apart from all consideration of the pro- 
phecies in detail (that is, such consideration as would prove the 
correspondence between the life of Christ and the notes of the 
Messiah), if He asserted that He was the Messiah, and appealed 
to undoubted miracles in proof of it, no further proof would be 
necessary. A man could believe, as many did believe, on the 
evidence of miracles, and then turn to the prophecies with the 
assured certainty that he would find in them the confirmation 
of his belief. This follows from the simple principle that truth 
cannot be at variance with itself. So, too, Dean Lyall appears 
to have underrated the force of the evidence for belief in our 
Lord before the Ascension, and before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem had put a visible end to the Old Jewish dispensation. 
Till this last event, he says (p. 313), the door was not shut upon 
the contrary belief. Probably he wrote thus because, like most 
non-Catholic divines, he had no very precise or scientific theory 
as to the nature of Divine faith, and the character of the proof 
that precedes the act of faith. Strictly speaking, the door is 
not shut yet upon the contrary belief, if a man will persist, 
as many do persist, in working out improbable hypotheses to 
escape from belief. In the things of faith there is not the 
possibility of that more than sufficient demonstration which can 
compel even an unwilling assent, and the apologist should always 
have before his eyes the existence of the world of supernatural 
grace, and of the gift of faith; even though he does not speak 
directly of these things, his view of them must shape his 
argument. 
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So much we have said in no spirit of fault-finding, but as 
part of the duty of a critic. It is a more pleasant task to accord 
to the main argument on prophecy the praise it so well deserves. 
We note especially the excellent method used in treating of the 
sense of prophecy. The appeal made to the earlier Jewish tra- 
dition is most effective. The question is not what Maimonides 
and other rabbis of the middle ages held the prophecies to mean, 
when with the Gospels before their eyes, they were in search 
of an anti-Christian interpretation ; and on the other hand, the 
interpretation of a Christian Father is often met by the sceptic 
with the argument that he was forcing the sense to fit the 
Gospel narrative. But if we can appeal to the traditional 
interpretation admitted by the Jews of our Lord’s own time, 
we have an independent witness to the sense of the prophecies 
fulfilled in the Gospel. Some of the most valuable pages of 
the work before us are those in which the author shows how 
this appeal can be made, and how it bears upon the general argu- 
ment. Thus one of the most striking points in the earlier Jewish 
interpretation appears to have been the attempt made by some 
of the rabbis to reconcile the two aspects of Messianic prophecy, 
by supposing that there would be a double Messiah, a con- 
quering Messiah and a suffering Messiah. The very existence 
of such a theory, considered with reference to the fulfilment 
of this double stream of apparently contradictory prophecy, in 
the single person of Jesus of Nazarcth, shows the marvellous 
force of the Christian appeal to Jewish prophecy. 

Dean Lyall’s book is one to be read critically, but it has 
the great merit that even where one does not agree with the 
author’s views, he is always suggestive of thought. Careful 
readers will gather not a little from his pages, and we believe 
that he shows the argument from prophecy to be capable of 
a much fuller and clearer development than it receives in many 
well known apologetic treatises, even by Catholic theologians. 
Before laying the book down we may note that the author 
could have constructed a much more telling argument at 
pp. 120, 121, if he had been aware that Moslem doctors do 
make an attempt. to trace prophecies of the mission of Mo- 
hammed in the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. Dean Lyall 
evidently was not aware of this, and discusses a purely ideal 
argument for Islam from prophecies imagined to exist for the 
sake of the argument. If he had taken the actual texts to 
which Moslem teachers appeal, he could have shown the 
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enormous difference between such a use of prophecy and that 
made by the Christian apologists. We may remark, too, that 
the editor shares a very common mistake when he speaks 
in the note to page 341 of the popular excitement as to pro- 
phecies of the world’s end in A.D. 1000. The panic of the year 
1000 is a legend. While thanking Canon Pearson for not a 
little that is useful and suggestive in his notes, we must say 
that there is much also in them open to challenge, and this 
on matters more weighty than a point of medizval history. 
It would, perhaps, have been well if the editor had paid more 
attention to questions of authenticity. We wish, too, he had 
written in a less involved style. Above all men, an editor 
or a commentator should be clear, but unfortunately com- 
mentators too often seem to think it is their first duty to be 


profound. 


8.—WHAT WILL THE WORLD say ?! 


This novel, which we are assured is true to fact, has the 
peculiar charm of being written by a near relative of the chief 
actors who, sorrowing as she does with their griefs, acknowledges 
that as they sowed so did they reap. The tone of the book 
reminds us, to compare great things with small, of Dante’s 
infinite compassion and infinite rigour of law as he wrings 
his soul to tell the tale of Francesca’s punishment. 

Daniel Courtney, the hero of the story, was a rich landowner 
in the Southern State of Louisiana. Young, open-hearted and 
eloquent, he did not need his magnificent presence to make him 
the idol of his servants, slaves and neighbours. It was said 
of them that in their enthusiasm they would have made him 
king had he cared for the honour. Courtney was not a great 
man; nay, he was wanting in that very element of greatness 
which all must possess, if they are to influence the world for 
good or for evil. Many of his actions, and those the most 
important in his life, he weighed in the capricious balance of 
public opinion, not in the eternal one of right and wrong. Not 
a few men with this same weakness have passed on unscathed ; 
their neighbours have respected them and their death has been 
regarded as a calamity. But the absence of dangerous occasions, 
which has saved many a man, would have been no protection 


1 What will the World say? An American Tale of Real Life. By Rhoda E. 
White. Dublin : James Duffy. New York : Laurence Kehoe. 
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to Courtney, whose chivalrous impulsive nature soon brought 
all the elements of peril together. Providence had thrown 
across his path a beautiful young girl, whom a villain, De 
Grasse, had deceived into marriage, though his first wife was 
still living. His time and money were placed at her disposal, 
and in the end the Frenchman was sent to the mines and his 
wife Angelina was free. Her strength of character Courtney 
did not know nor her intellectual gifts, but her beauty and 
distress won his unguarded heart, and he married her. Probably 
he had never heard Jeremy Taylor's words “A very fool is he 
that chooses for beauty principally. ... It is an ill band of 
affections to tie two hearts together by a little thread of red 
and white.”* Their truth came home to him later. To marry 
not knowing his consort was foolish; to conceal the union was 
madness. His timid fear of what the world would say of his 
contracting an dalliance with the notorious Madame de Grasse, 
for the trial had been in every one’s mouth, induced him to 
keep his wife in the background for a time; the birth of his 
daughter Pena made him shrink yet more from the idle tattle 
of men’s tongues, and now, when too late, he feared the taint 
they would fix to his fame and hers. In the midst of these 
embarassments of his own making, the popular voice sent him 
up as the first representative of Louisiana for Congress. The 
entreaties of his wife who passionately loved him, made him 
promise, when about to set out for Washington, that on his 
return he would throw aside all secrecy. The present conceal- 
ment he defended in his heart as necessary ; if upon the thrones 
of kings a fierce light beats, one no kinder, so he thought, plays 
round the character of a young politician. 

Thus Mr. Courtney went into Washington society with the 
reputation of being an unmarried man. His wealth opened 
as with a key of gold the houses of the aristocracy of the 
republic, and his personal charm and fame as a speaker made 
him the most popular man of the season and an honoured guest. 
All the fond mammas with unmarried daughters laid little 
snares with which of course, though the nets had been spread 
in his sight, he must, Scripture notwithstanding, have the polite- 
ness to go and be caught. Soon fair Washington sighed and 
despaired when it heard that Emily Crawford, its queer of 
beauty, was the favoured one. But rumour if it has many 
tongues has none that are truthful. Courtney delighted, it is 
* Marriage Ring p. 166. 
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true, in Miss Crawford’s society, in her wit and gaiety, her 
refined tastes and exquisite manners, yet, though he played 
the lover, no words of love passed his lips. In secret his 
heart was a sea of troubles. In the bitterness of his soul he 
thought of his wife in the South and compared her with the 
woman that might have graced his home. “A very fool is he 
that chooses for beauty principally’’ and now he knew it. If 
like Tito Melema in Romola the pleasure of the moment and 
the fear of causing pain ruled him for a while, unlike the 
voluptuous Greek conscience it stretched him on the rack. 
It bade him remember his vows to his wife and his duty, as a 
man of honour, to Emily Crawford. The agony that he endured 
brought on brain fever, but he rose from his sick-bed determined. 
Miss Crawford had contracted for him the liveliest affection 
which his confession changed to a gnawing heart-ache. 

Before leaving Washington with Courtney let us thank 
Mrs. White for the pleasant picture she has given us of family 
life in that city. We must find space for a short extract. 


Although the house of Mr. Crawford was one open to hospitality, 
and the family were obliged to conform to the severe demands of 
custom during the “gay season” in Washington, yet the good mother 
had preserved simplicity . . . in their private life. This was an inner 
circle to which only those most respected and loved were admitted. 
. .. After a grand dinner, and when the guests had departed, the 
family withdrew to a room they called “the Retreat.” It was well 
lighted, and looked out upon an extensive lawn, bordered by walks, 
shaded by aged elms and oaks. . . . The furniture was for comfort, 
soft sofas and easy chairs . . . invited to repose. ... The old- 
fashioned large fire-place, with its massive brass and iron was, in 
winter, blazing with the light of its well-seasoned hickory wood, 
that sent out its heat generously upon all who drew near (p. 24). 


Though Captain Donaldson, a friend to whom Courtney had 
confided the secret of his marriage, had taken care to let his 
desolate wife know all the gossip of Washington, Mrs. Courtney 
deep as was her anguish never swerved from her belief in his 
fidelity ; the burden of her thoughts had been like the lover in 
Theocritus, “My magic wheel, draw home to me the man I 
love.” Failing with the wife, this false friend had tired, for 
purposes of his own, to shake Courtney’s trust in her and some 
chance words he caught in a crowd in Washington had for a 
time staggered his faith When at length he returned to 
Louisiana, the first interview of husband and wife was most 
VOL. XXXV. U 
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affectionate, and in the outpouring of his trustfulness he told 
her that he had once doubted her fidelity and begged forgive- 
ness ; this was as they parted at night: on the morrow she was 
to be presented to all the world as his lawful wife. Plutarch 
compares a new marriage to a vessel before the hoops are on 
when the least thing dissolves its tender fastenings. Thus was 
it with Angelina. She could not forgive the doubt and in the 
dead of night fled for ever from his sight. Though the writer 
sympathizes deeply with her sorrow, she has more wisdom than 
to try to make us think that the heroine acted rightly, and 
herein many readers of Mr. Black will see a tacit condemnation 
of a certain incident in the Princess of Thule. 

Mr. Courtney searched long and sorrowfully for his wife, but 
her place of hiding and her further griefs, her struggles and 
victory we do not feel justified in disclosing. 

We take leave of this book with regret, fortunately lightened 
by the interest with which we await its continuation. 


Literary Record. 





I.—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


A CATECHISM of Christian Doctrine! has been prepared and 
enjoined by the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. It is 
fuller than the English Catechism, and differently arranged. 
It is more dogmatic and less expository. Thus it omits the 
explanation of the Lord’s Prayer, and enters a good deal more 
into detail respecting the Sacraments. It puts the explanation 
of the Commandments at the end instead of in the more pro- 
minent position they occupy in the English Catechism. It 
introduces after the Sacraments an explanation of Sacramentals. 
It is more explicit respecting the difference between imperfect 
and perfect contrition. It contains, in general, more theology 
and less piety. We do not presume to compare the value of 
the two Catechisms. Perhaps each is the better suited for the 
country in which it has been issued. The American Catechism 
is at all events an admirable summary of Christian doctrine. 


1 A Catechism of Christian Doctrine. Prepared and enjoined by order of the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. Benziger, New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis. 
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The Abbé Gustave Allegre has just published a Synopsis 
of the Impediments of Matrimony,’ which will prove useful to 
students in seminaries and priests on the mission. The Abbé 
has given the ordinary doctrine of theologians on the important 
subject of matrimonial impediments with a clearness which is 
characteristically French, and which is of great value in so 
intricate a subject as that of the laws respecting matrimony. 
Much information is gathered together in this little book within 
a narrow compass, and the reader who is pressed for time is 
saved consulting larger and less handy works. We think the 
chapter on the Tridentine decree with respect to clandestine 
marriages specially worthy of perusal. 

We are sorry that the Lettle Month of May, which Miss 
McMahon has translated from the French, did not reach us in 
time to notice it last month. But devotion to our Lady is a 
theme ever in season, and the simple, practical thoughts sug- 
gested for each day may be taken during any month as an 
easy subject of meditation by those who desire to give every 
morning a short time to God. The book is tastefully got up, 
and is a suitable present for Children of Mary. 

Canon Northcote’s Lectures on Mary in the Gospels* have 
the special recommendation to Protestants of being based on 
Scripture, and to Catholics of being full of a tender love of her 
whose honour he is defending and whose praises he is declaring. 
They are partly controversial, partly devotional, and introduce 
many topics incidentally which spring out of his theme, such 
as the difference between worship and sacrifice, and the vision 
which the saints enjoy in God of that which concerns them on 
earth (p. 317), the nature of predestination, &c. We rejoice to 
see that these lectures have reached a second edition. 

Mr. Doherty has published a Digest of the evidence con- 
cerning Harbours and Fisheries in Ireland given before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons.® Over Irish 
fisheries as over Irish manufactures, long since crept the palsy 


2 Impedimentorum Matrimonii Synopsis. Auctore G. Allegre. Parisiis: Roger 
et Chernoviz. 

® The Little Month of May. By the Author of Goldex Sands. Translated by 
Miss E. McMahon. New York: Benziger. 

4 Mary in the Gospels, or Lectures on the History of our Blessed Lady as 
recorded by the Evangelists. By the Very Rev. J. S. Northcote. Second Edition. 
London: Burns and Oates. 

5 Digest of the evidence concerning Harbours and Fisheries in Ireland given before 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons, By J. E. Doherty, C.E. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill and Son, 
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of unjust laws, which almost destroyed an industry admitting 
of an indefinite development. Wherever money has been spent 
on this object there has been in almost every case an enormous 
change for the better. Little, however, has been done as yet. 
It is far easier for a Select Committee to issue a recommenda- 
tion, than it is for that recommendation to be carried out. New 
harbours are needed, new breakwaters, new fishing-boats. For 
these objects a quarter of a million has been voted by the 
British Parliament, as compared with nearly seven millions 
which have been spent or are being spent by France upon her 
ports, and three millions by Belgium, and five by Holland. 
“If Ireland had a Parliament of her own,” asks Mr. Doherty, 
“would the expenditure be limited to such a paltry sum?” The 
digest is clear and readable, and will be very useful to those who 
have no time to wade through the bulky Parliamentary Report. 

We have just read with much pleasure an interesting book 
which bears this inscription on the title-page: Denjamin, a 
Sketch by R. and A® The characters are well drawn, the dia- 
logue is good, the descriptions of English and Italian scenery 
are very picturesque, and the moral is excellent. Benjamin, 
who gives the name to the book, may well be drawn from life. 
We are introduced to a young man of fine fortune and position 
who starts a career which may easily be happy and prosperous. 
He does not start well, for first of all he throws over Mabel 
Dickinson to whom he had been engaged, for a smart widow, 
Mrs. Wentworth. This lady is amused by the boy's admira- 
tion, and then turns his proposal of marriage into ridicule. 
In a fit of pique the youngster throws up his commission in the 
army, much to his uncle’s disgust, and we next meet the 
unfortunate youth in the gambling house at Monte Carlo. This 
place and its surroundings afford opportunity for sketches of 
persons, and scenery which R. and A. are quick to avail them- 
selves of. Heavy stakes, great losses, and a heart ill at ease 
prepare us for the sad end which we will leave our readers to 
find out for themselves. 

Rosa Ferrucci’ is a sketch of the life and a collection of 
extracts from the letters of a young girl whose simple life and 
holy death present to us a beautiful and most edifying picture. 
Her most striking characteristic was the way in which she saw 


® Benjamin, A Sketch by R. and A. London: Griffith and Farran. 
7 Rosa Ferrucct, By UU. Perreyve, Notre Dame, Indiana. Ave Maria Press, 
Indiana, 1885. 
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God in everything. In her studies, in her amusements, in her 
betrothal to a young advocate who was of a spirit kindred to 
her own, God always came first, and not only first, but God 
was all, and everything else was referred to Him and valued 
for Him and in Him. Her death was that of a saint. Her 
last words were, “Oh, how many angels! What beauty! Yes, 
my God, willingly... Where am I? Whocalls me?... Let us 
go forth, my God! let us go! Andiamo, andiamo, avanti.” 
God gathered the fair flower in all the freshness of its virginal 
bloom, before earth’s biting winds had tainted its first beauty. 
The little memoir which M. Perreyve has written, and which 
has been translated for the Ave Maria Series, cannot fail to 
interest every reader. 

The new edition of St. Francis of Sales’ /utroduction to the 
Devout Life,® just issued by Messrs. Gill in pocket size, is most 
convenient, and at the same time is clearly and well printed. 
The book is a classical work of spiritual literature, breathing, as 
it does, the love and sweetness of the Saint. It is admirable 
throughout, though there are passages which will not be very 
palatable to the ears of modern worldliness and luxury. A 
great many debated questions respecting the lawfulness of balls 
and theatres are set at rest by the Saint’s remark, that “ Great 
fires increase by the wind, but little ones are soon blown out, 
if they are not well protected.” Those who are firmly rooted 
in the love of God can derive spiritual profit from amusements 
which are a snare and danger to those whose hearts still cling 
to the world. 

The neat little volume bearing the title of St Dominic's 
Hymn-Book® contains the Office of Compline according to the 
Dominican rite, and a selection of some eighty hymns, including 
most of those familiar to the devout Catholic. It is, we presume, 
specially intended for tertiaries of St. Dominic, as the Conjiteor 
contains the name of St. Dominic, and there are other usages 
therein which are essentially Dominican. We are glad that this 
' Third Order is so widely spread as to call for this little hymn- 
book for their use. 

Better than Gold® is an Irish story, belonging to the Ave 


8 An Introduction to the Devout Life. By St. Francis of Sales. New Edition. 


Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 

® St. Dominic’s Hymn-Book, with the Office of Compline according to the 
Dominican rite. London: Burns and Oates, 1885. 

10 Better than Gold. By Nugent Robinson. Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. 
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Maria Series, full of Irish faith and the spirit of adventure. It 
tells of two friends who went to the gold-diggings in the days 
when hundreds were flocking thither, and of all that befel them 
there. It is an interesting little tale, brightly told and full of 


incident. 

The Little Garden of Divine Love by Father Maltus, O.P., 
is a collection of touching and simple devotions well suited to 
pious souls who aspire to a more perfect life. Under various 
headings, “Turn to me,” “Draw me,” “Renew me,” &c., the 
soul speaks to God, and urges its humble and devout petitions. 
We recommend it to those who find it hard to keep their 
thoughts fixed during Holy Mass, and who want something to 
increase their fervour. 

We are glad to see that Father Anderdon’s Afternoons with 
the Saints has been translated into French. It is a great 
compliment to an English Catholic author that his books are 
thought worthy to take their place in the literature of Catholic 
France. We hesitate to judge the style of a French book, but it 
seems to us that this translation has all the ease of a work 
originally written in French. Perhaps this is due not only to 
the skill of the translator, but to the facile smoothness of the 
English original. 

Stories which introduce men or women who have really 
existed have always an advantage over those of which all the 
characters are fictitious, and the hero of dA Noble Heart™ is 
a sketch from life. This gives to this tragic little story even 
more interest than it would otherwise have. The authoress, 
Etienne Marcel, is an accomplished writer, and tells her tale 
simply and well. But she falls into the common mistake in 
the scene which is the climax of the story, of allowing the 
personal feelings of the priest who is hearing the confession 
of the dying Tina, to be mixed up with his action as a priest. 
A priest who is painted as'a model of holiness and prudence 
would never have let out that he was the man whom she had 
injured. Such a revelation may add to the scenic effect, but 
it brings in a personal and a natural element which a priest 
of Thielleux’s calibre would certainly have excluded. 

The Little Garden of Divine Love. By Father Maltus, O.P. Burns and Oates, 
1885. 
2 Quelqgues Heures avec les Saints. Par le R. P. Anderdon. Traduit de l’Anglais 


par Mme. B. de Lépine. Paris: Oudin. 


13 4 Noble Heart. From the French of Etienne Marcel. London: Richardson. 
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IIl.— MAGAZINES. 


The Stimmen aus Maria-Laach pays a just tribute to the 
liberality of the English military authorities in the provision 
made for the religious liberty of the soldier. Nowhere does the 
Catholic soldier in the pay of a Protestant power, enjoy more 
freedom of conscience, and have more opportunity, nay, en- 
couragement afforded him for the practice of his religion, than 
in the British army in India. Some interesting and accurate 
details are given of the life of the soldier from his enlistment in 
an Indian regiment until the expiration of his term of service ; 
many of these details will be new to the English reader, much 
more so to the German, who will be struck by the contrast pre- 
sented to the irksome restrictions imposed, especially in religious 
matters, by the military system of his own country. Father 
Wasmann contributes an article on the Darwinian theory of the 
origin of instinct, or rather the origin of the variations of 
instinct in animals of the same species, which by a careful 
analysis he shows to give no real explanation of the problem, 
since the laws of evolution and of natural selection to which is 
attributed the later development and differentiation of instinct, 
cannot account for its first beginning and growth. The failure 
of this theory only serves, the writer concludes, to give added 
glory to the wisdom and power of the Creator of the universe. 
Father Baumgartner gives an account of his return to the 
Icelandic capital, where he was kept waiting for the steamer to 
transport him southwards. In no country does Catholicism seem 
to have been so suddenly and completely exterminated as in 
Iceland, when, in 1550, the wave of the new doctrines swept over 
the island. There is now not a single Catholic in Reykavik, 
and the services held by the two Jesuit Fathers during their 
temporary residence there were attended by Protestants. The 
small chapel was erected in 1860 by a French missioner, whose 
self-sacrificing efforts to convert the islanders to the faith of their 
forefathers were frustrated by the intolerance of the Govern- 
ment, and the fanatical laws then still in force against Catholics. 

The reminiscences given in the Katholik for April of the 
late Dr. Schliiter, Professor of Philosophy in Miinster, will be 
welcome to all who knew and esteemed him. They are from 
the pen of a personal friend, and relate principally to his theo- 
logical studies, which were of great extent and profundity. The 
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subject of the discipline of the Church in regard to Penance is 
again brought before the readers of the Katholzk in an article on 
the relation in which ecclesiastical penance stands to sacramental 
absolution, and the requisite conditions for canonical recon- 
ciliation of the penitent, which consists not merely in the 
remission of the guilt of sin, but his complete restoration to his 
former place by the remittance of the debitum pane on the 
performance of a penance proportioned to the offence, and 
imposed by the Church’s authority. The article on the Apoca- 
lypse contains some suggestive and elucidatory remarks on the 
Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia, pointing out the close 
connection existing between them and the visions of the 
remainder of the book, all the promises both of the one and of 
the other being centred and summed up in the prospective 
reward of reigning with Christ, which is proposed as the true 
object of all the hopes of the Christian. 

The Civilta Cattolica (837) repudiates the calumny cast upon 
the clergy by the partisans of Freemasonry, who declare them 
to be unfit to educate the rising generation on the ground that 
they are ignorant, narrow-minded, and opposed to scientific and 
intellectual progress. It seems strange that non-Catholics need 
to be reminded, as they are in this periodical, how in the earliest 
ages of Christianity, the Fathers of the Church were men of 
eminent literary attainments; how during the storms of the 
middle ages, letters, science, and arts found a sanctuary in the 
homes of the clergy; how Popes and Cardinals were always 
patrons of art, and founders of schools‘ and universities ; whilst 
in more recent times, ecclesiastics are to be found amongst the 
most celebrated scientists, philosophers, and historians. To them 
are due many discoveries of scientific value and practical utility, 

zand until lately the clergy, especially the Jesuits, were acknow- 

ledged to be the ablest educators of youth. It is only to that 
false science which denies God and uproots morality that the 
Church is hostile. Another article treats of the influence 
exercised by the Reformation on Italian thought. The heresy 
of Luther did not in Italy, as in Germany and England, find 
acceptance with either princes or people, for Italians are too 
logical to be Protestants, if they fall away from the faith they 
become infidels, but it awoke a spirit of insubordination and inno- 
vation, and its influence was considerable on the political and 
intellectual life of the country. 
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